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nan life, that is, 


‘This Cannot De UnUUyiie U1 ULE ao @ Ue gaseenng, ~~ [t is not sensible 
to try to discover when and how a certain species of life, instead of being 
content, like the rest, with the perception of things and conditions, began 
to perceive its own perceiving as well. The only way is to consider, in all 
its paradox and actuality, the category of being characterized by the name of 
man, in order to experience its ground and its beginning. 

It would be quite wrong to make the reality of the spirit the starting- 
point of the question. The only way to expose the principle of a being is 
first to contrast its reality with that of other known beings. But the reality 
of the spirit is not given to us apart from man: all the spiritual life which is 
given to us has its reality in him. Nature alone presents itself to us for this 
act of contrasting—nature which certainly includes man but which, as 
soon as we penetrate to his essentiality, is compelled to loosen its grasp 
and even to relinquish for our separate consideration this child which from 
its standpoint is an aberration. This separate consideration takes place 
thereafter not within nature, but starts from nature. 

Starting from nature—that is, in this case, starting from the association 
of “living beings ” to which man, so far as he is a part of nature, must be 
reckoned as belonging—does not mean noting those characteristics which 
distinguish him from the others, but it means examining the ground of 
being of those characteristics as a whole. Only in this way shall we learn 
both the fact and the reason for the fact that those distinguishing charac- 
teristics as a whole constitute not only a special group of beings but a special 
way of being, and thus cqnstitute a special category of being. The act of 
contrasting, carried out properly and adequately, leads to the grasp of the 
principle. 

In this way we reach the insight that the principle of human life is not 
simple, but twofold, being built up in a twofold movement which is of such 
a kind that the one movement is the presupposition of the other. I propose 
to call the first movement “ the primal setting at a distance ” and the second 
** entering into relation.”” That the first movement is the presupposition of 
the other is plain from the fact that one can enter into relation only with 
being which has been set at a distance, more precisely, has become an inde- 


1 Translated by Ronald Gregor Smith, 
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DISTANCE AND RELATION’ 
By 
PROFESSOR MARTIN BUBER 


Professor of Social Philosophy, Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
Author of I and Thou, Between Man and Man, The Prophetic Faith, etc. 


I 


THE question I wish to raise is that of the principle of human life, that is, 
its beginning. 

This cannot be thought of here as a beginning in time. It is not sensible 
to try to discover when and how a certain species of life, instead of being 
content, like the rest, with the perception of things and conditions, began 
to perceive its own perceiving as well. The only way is to consider, in all 
its paradox and actuality, the category of being characterized by the name of 
man, in order to experience its ground and its beginning. 

It would be quite wrong to make the reality of the spirit the starting- 
point of the question. The only way to expose the principle of a being is 
first to contrast its reality with that of other known beings. But the reality 
of the spirit is not given to us apart from man: all the spiritual life which is 
given to us has its reality in him. Nature alone presents itself to us for this 
act of contrasting—nature which certainly includes man but which, as 
soon as we penetrate to his essentiality, is compelled to loosen its grasp 
and even to relinquish for our separate consideration this child which from 
its standpoint is an aberration. This separate consideration takes place 
thereafter not within nature, but starts from nature. 

Starting from nature—that is, in this case, starting from the association 
of “living beings ” to which man, so far as he is a part of nature, must be 
reckoned as belonging—does not mean noting those characteristics which 
distinguish him from the others, but it means examining the ground of 
being of those characteristics as a whole. Only in this way shall we learn 
both the fact and the reason for the fact that those distinguishing charac- 
teristics as a whole constitute not only a special group of beings but a special 
way of being, and thus constitute a special category of being. The act of 
contrasting, carried out properly and adequately, leads to the grasp of the 
principle. 

In this way we reach the insight that the principle of human life is not 
simple, but twofold, being built up in a twofold movement which is of such 
a kind that the one movement is the presupposition of the other. I propose 
to call the first movement “ the primal setting at a distance ” and the second 
“ entering into relation.” That the first movement is the presupposition of 
the other is plain from the fact that one can enter into relation only with 
being which has been set at a distance, more precisely, has become an inde- 


1 Translated by Ronald Gregor Smith. 
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pendent opposite. And it is only for man that an independent opposite 
exists. 

The double principle cannot be demonstrated in the first instance in 
man’s ‘‘ inner life” but in the great phenomena of his connection with an 
otherness which is constituted as otherness by the event of “ distancing.” 
When the principle has been demonstrated in this way its working out in 
the inner life of the human person will become clear. 

Modern biology speaks of an animal’s environment (Umwelt), by which 
is understood the total world of objects accessible to its senses, as condi- 
tioned by the circumstances of life which are peculiar to this animal. An 
animal—something of this kind is said—perceives only the things which 
concern it in the total situation available to it, and it is those things which 
make its world (Umwelt). But it seems questionable whether the concept of 
a world is rightly used here, whether we are justified in regarding the context » 
described as an environment as a kind of world, and not simply as a kind of 
realm. For by “ world’ we must mean that which is extended substantially 
beyond the realm of the observer who is “in” the world and as such is 
independent. Even a “ world of the senses” is a world through being 


composed not of sense-data alone, but through what is perceived being 
completed by what can be perceived, and it is the unity of these two which 
constitutes the proper “ world” of the senses. An animal’s organism 
gathers, continuously or continually, the elements which meet the necessi- 
ties and wants of its life, in order to construct from them the circle of its 
existence. Wherever swallows or tunny-fish wander, their bodily being 
(Leiblichkeit) carries out this selection from “ nature,” which as such is 


completely unknown to them, and on which they in turn have an effect, 
again as on something which they neither know nor can know. An animal’s 
‘image of the world,” or rather, its image of a realm, is nothing more than 
the dynamic of the presences bound up with one another by bodily memory 
to the extent required by the functions of life which are to be carried out. 
This image depends on, it clings to, the animal’s activities. It is only man 
who replaces this unsteady conglomeration, whose constitution is suited 
to the lifetime of the individual organism, by a unity which can be imagined 
or thought by him as existing for itself. With soaring power he reaches 
out beyond what is given him, flies beyond the horizon and the familiar 
stars, and grasps a totality. With him, with his human life, a world exists. 
The meeting of natural being with the living creature produces those more 
or less changing masses of usable sense-data which constitute the animal’s 
realm of life. But only from the meeting of natural being with man does 
the new and enduring arise, that which comprehends and infinitely trans- 
cends the rea/m. An animal in the realm of its perceptions is like a fruit 
in its skin; man is, or can be, in the world as a dweller in an enormous 
building which is always being added to, and to whose limits he can never 
penetrate, but which he can nevertheless know as one does know a house in 
which one lives—for he is capable of grasping the wholeness of the building 
as such. Man is like this because he is the creature (Wesen) through whose 
being (Sein) “what is” (das Seiende) becomes detached from him, and 
recognised for itself. It is only the realm which is removed, lifted out from 
sheer presence, withdrawn from the operation of needs and wants, set at a 
distance and thereby given over to itself, which is more and other than a 
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realm. Only when a structure of being is independently over against a 
living being (Seiende), an independent opposite, does a world exist. 

The view could be put forward that this giving of independence to a 
world is the result of agelong developments of mankind, and that it can 
therefore not be constitutive of man as such. But it cannot concern us when 
and how the category of man has been realised, our concern is its ground. 
When a world exists, and to the extent to which it exists, there exists the 
man who conditions it, and he is there not in the sense of a species of living 
creatures but of a category which has moved into reality. No matter 
where you meet man on his way, he always holds over against himself, to 
some degree, in some way, that which he does not know as wellas that which 
he knows, bound up together in one world, however “ primitive.” This 
is of course true of his connection with time no less than of his connection 
with space. An animal’s actions are concerned with its future and the future 
of its young, but only man imagines the future: the beaver’s dam is extended 
in a time-rea/m, but the planted tree is rooted in the wor/d of time, and he 
who plants the first tree is he who will expect the Messiah. 

Now the second movement has been added to the first: man turns to 
the withdrawn structure of being (Se‘ende) and enters into relation with it. 
“* First” and “‘ second” are not to be taken in the sense of a temporal 
succession: it is not possible to think of an existence over against a world 
which is not also an attitude to it as a world, and that means the outline of 
an attitude of relation. This is to say no more than that an animal does not 
know the state of relation because one cannot stand in a relation to some- 
thing that is not perceived as contrasted and existing for itself. The rain- 
maker who deals with the cloud which is sailing up beyond the orbit of his 
sight acts within the same category as the physicist who has worked out the 
existence of the still unseen planet, and communicates with it at his desk. 

We may characterise the act and the work of entering into relation with 
the world as such—and, therefore, not with parts of it, and not with the 
sum of its parts, but with it as the world—as synthesising apperception, 
by which we establish that this pregnant use of this concept involves the 
function of unity: by synthesising apperception I mean the apperception of 
a being as a whole and as a unity. Such a view is won, and won again and 
again, only by looking upon the world as a world. The conception of 
wholeness and unity is in its origin identical with the conception of the 
world to which man is turned. He who turns to the realm which he has 
removed from himself, and which has been completed and transformed 
into a world—he who turns to the world and looking upon it steps into 
relation with it, becomes aware of wholeness and unity in such a way that 
from then on he is able to grasp being as a wholeness and a unity; the 
single being has received the character of wholeness and unity which are 
perceived in it from the wholeness and unity perceived in the world. But 
a man does not obtain this view simply from the “setting at a distance ” 
and “‘ making independent.” These would offer him the world only as an 
object, as which it is only an aggregate of qualities which can be added to 
at will, not a genuine wholeness and unity. Only the view of what is over 
against me in the world in its full presence, with which I have set myself, 
present in my whole person, in relation—only this view gives me the world 
truly as whole and one. For only in such an opposition are the realm of 

Vor, XLIX. No. 2. 5* 
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man and what completes it in spirit, finally one. So it has always been, and 
so it is in this hour. 

What has been indicated here must not be misunderstood as meaning 
that I “‘ establish ” the world, or the like. Man’s act of setting at a distance 
is, no more than his act of relation which is bound up with it, to be under- 
stood as primary. Rather is this the peculiarity of human life, that here 
and here alone a being has arisen from the whole, endowed and entitled to 
detach the whole as a world from himself and to make it an opposite to 
himself, instead of cutting out with his senses the part he needs from it, 
as all other beings do, and being content with that. This endowment and 
this entitlement of man produce, out of the whole, the being of the world, 
and this being can only mean that it is there for man as something that is 
for itself, with which he is able to enter into relation. 

We must now look afresh at the twofold nature of the principle. Though 
the two movements are bound together in it very closely and with many 
strands, yet they are not to be understood as just two aspects of the same 
event or process. There is no kind of parallelism here, nothing that would 
make the carrying out of the one movement bring about the carrying out of 
the other. Rather it must be firmly maintained that the first creates the 
presupposition for the second—not its source, but its presupposition. 
With the appearance of the first, therefore, nothing more than room for 
the second is given. It is only at this point that the real history of the spirit 
begins, and this history takes its eternal rise in the extent to which the second 
movement shares in the intimations of the first, to the extent of their mutual 
interaction, reaction and co-operation. Man can set at a distance without 
coming into real relation with what has been set at a distance. He can 
fill the act of setting at a distance, with the will to relation, relation having 
been made possible only by that act; he can accomplish the act of relation 
in the acknowledgment of the fundamental actuality of the distance. But 
the two movements can also contend with one another, each secing in the 
other the obstacle to its own realisation. And finally, in moments and forms 
of grace, unity can arise from the extreme tension of the contradiction, as 
the overcoming of it, which is granted only now and in this way. 


II 


He who attempts, with his eyes on the twofold principle of human life, 
to trace the spirit’s course in history, must note that the great phenomena on 
the side of acts of distance are preponderantly universal, and those on the 
side of acts of relation preponderantly personal, as indeed corresponds to 
their connection with one another. The facts of the movement of distance 
yield the essential answer to the question, how man is possible; the facts 
of the movement of relation the essential answer to the question, how human 
life is realised. The first question is strictly one about category, the second 
is one of category and history. Distance provides the human situation, 
relation provides man’s becoming in that situation. 

This difference can be seen in two spheres, within the connection with 
things and within the connection with one’s fellow-men. 

An animal also makes use of things. In fact it is in animals that we can 
observe using in the exact sense, when they turn something, on which they 
happen, round and round until they reach the possibility of using it for the 
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attainment of a definite purpose, whether preconceived or arising at that 
moment. Monkeys make use of a stick they have found in order to force 
an opening which they could not have made with the arm, they make use 
ofa stone to crack nuts. But they do not set aside any of these things, which 
for the moment have become tools, in order to use them the next day in a 
similar fashion, clearly none of them persists in their «consciousness as a 
thing in which the faculty of the lever or the hammer dwells. These things 
are to hand, as occasion arises, in their realm; they never receive their place 
ina world. Only man, as man, gives distance to things which he comes 
upon in his realm, he sets them in their independence as things which from 
now on continue to exist ready for a function and which he can make wait 
for him so that on each occasion he may master them again, and bring them 
into action. A suitable piece of metal which has once been used as an auger 
does not cease to be an auger: it persists in the quality which has now been 
made known, this very piece of metal, this specific It with its known capacity 
now persists there: it is at your disposal. Every change made in the stuff 
of things which is intended to make them more suitable for fulfilling a 
purpose, every strengthening and refining, every differentiation and com- 
bination, every technique is built on this elementary basis—that a person 
sets aside something which he finds and makes it into something for itself, 
in which state, however, having become a tool, it can always be found again, 
and always as this same tool, ready to carry out this same work. A monkey 
can swing the branch of a tree as a weapon; but man alone is capable of 
providing the branch with a separate existence, in that it is thenceforth 
established as a “ weapon” and awaits man’s pleasure to be used again. 
Whatever is done to it after that to shape it into a proper cudgel, there is 
no further essential change: technique only fulfils what has been given by 
the primary choice and assignment, by a primary nomos. 

But now something new and essentially different can enter the situation. 

Let us think of a tribe which is close to nature, and which already knows 
the axe, a simple but reliable stone-axe. Then it occurs to a lad to scratch 
a curved line on his axe with the aid of a sharper stone. This is a picture of 
something, and of nothing: it may be a sign, but even its author does not 
know of what. What was in his mind? Magic—to give the tool a more 
powerful effect? Or simply a play with the possibility presented by the 
empty space on the shaft? The two things are not mutually exclusive, but 
they mingle—the magical intention concentrates the play in more solid 
forms, the free play loosens the form decided on by magic and changes it 
—but even together these do not suffice to explain the unheard-of fact that 
a work has been carried out without any model, reaching beyond the 
technical purpose. We have to turn to the principle of human life in its 
twofold character in order to establish what has happened. Man sets things 
which he uses at a distance, he gives them into an independence in which 
function gains duration, he reduces and empowers them to be the bearers 
of the function. In this way the first movement of the principle is satisfied, 
but the second is not. Man has a great desire to enter into personal rela- 
tion with things and to imprint on them his relation to them. To use them, 
even to possess them, is not enough, they must become his in another way, 
by imparting to them in the picture-sign his relation to them. 

But the picture-sign grows to be a picture; it ceases to be accessory to a 
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tool and becomes an independent structure. The form indicated by even 
the clumsiest ornament is now fulfilled in an autonomous region as the 
sediment of man’s relation to things. Art is neither the impression of natural 
objectivity nor the expression of spiritual subjectivity, but it is the work 
and witness of the relation between the substantia humana and the substantia 
rerum, it is the realm of “ between”? which has become a form. Consider 
great nude sculptures of the ages: none of them is to be understood properly 
either from the givenness of the human body or from the will to expression 
of an inner state, but solely from the relational event which takes place 
between two entities which have gone apart from one another, the with- 
drawn “ body ” and the withdrawing “soul.” In each of the arts there is 
something specifically corresponding to the relational character to be found 
in the picture. Music, for example, can be understood in terms of categories 
only when it is recognised that music is the ever-renewed discovering of 
tonal being in the movement of “ distancing ” and the releasing of this tonal 
being in the movement of relation by bodying it forth. 


II 

The twofold principle of human life can be still more fully clarified in 
men’s relation to one another. 

In an insect state the system of division of labour excludes not merely 
every variation but also every granting of a function in the precise sense of 
an individual award. In human society, at all its levels, persons confirm 
one another in a practical way, to some extent or other, in their personal 
qualities and capacities, and a society may be termed human in the measure 
to which its members confirm one another. Apart from the technique of 
the tool and from the weapon, what has enabled this creature, so badly 
equipped “by nature ”’, to assert himself and to achieve lordship of the 
earth is this dynamic, adaptable, pluralistic form of association, which has 
been made possible by the factor of mutual individual completion of func- 
tion and the corresponding factor of mutual individual recognition of 
function. Within the most closely bound clan there still exist free societies 
of fishers, free orders of barter, free associations of many kinds, which are 
built upon acknowledged differences in capacity and inclination. In the 
most rigid epochs of ancient kingdoms the family preserved its separate 
structure, in which, despite its authoritative quality, individuals affirmed 
one another in their manifold nature. And everywhere the position of 
society is strengthened by this balance of firmness and looseness. Man has 
always stood opposed to natural powers as the creature equipped with the 
tool which awaits him in independence, who forms his associations of inde- 
pendent single lives. An animal never succeeds in unravelling its com- 
panions from the knot of their common life, just as it never succeeds in 
ascribing to the enemy an existence beyond his hostility, that is, beyond its 
own realm. Man, as man, sets man at a distance and makes him independent, 
he lets the life of men like himself go on round about him, and so he, and 
he alone, is able to enter into relation, in his own individual status, with 
those like himself. The basis of man’s life with man is twofold, and it is 
one—the wish of every man to be confirmed as what he is, even as what he 
can become, by men; and the innate capacity in man to confirm his fellow- 
men in this way. That this capacity lies so immeasurably fallow constitutes 
the real weakness and questionableness of the human race: actual humanity 
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exists only where this capacity unfolds. On the other hand, of course, an 
empty claim for confirmation, without devotion for being and becoming, 
again and again mars the truth of the life between man and man. 

The great characteristic of men’s life with one another, speech, is doubly 
significant as a witness to the principle of human life. Men express them- 
selves to men in a way that is different, not in kind or degree but essentially, 
from the way animals express themselves to their companions. Man and 
many animals have this in common, that they call out to others; to speak to 
others is something essentially human, and is based on the establishment 
and acknowledgment of the independent otherness of the other with whom 
one fosters relation, addressing and being addressed on this very basis.! 
The oldest form of word, along with—and perhaps even before—the 
“ holophrastic ” characterisation of situations by means of words in the 
form of sentences, which signified the situations for those who had to be 
informed, may have been the individual’s name: when the name let the 
companion and helper at a distance know that his presence, his and none 
other, was needed in a given situation. Both the holophrase and the name 
are still signals, yet also words; for—and this is the second part of the 
witness of speech to the principle of human life—man sets also his calls 
at a distance and gives them independence, he stores them, like a tool he 
has prepared, as objects which are ready for use, he makes them into words 
which exist by themselves. Here in speech the addressing of another as it 
were cancels out, it is neutralised—but in order to come again and again to 
life, not indeed in those popular discussions which misuse the reality of 
speech, but in genuine conversation. If we ever reach the stage of making 
ourselves understood only by means of the dictograph, that is, without 
contact with one another, the chance of human growth would be indefinitely 
lost. 

Genuine conversation, and therefore every actual fulfilment of relation 
between men, means acceptance of otherness. When two men inform one 
another of their basically different views about an object, each aiming to 
convince the other of the rightness of his own way of looking at the matter, 
everything depends, so far as human life is concerned, on whether each 
thinks of the other as the one he is, whether each, that is, with all his desire 
to influence the other, nevertheless unreservedly accepts and confirms him 
in his being this man and in his being made in this particular way. The 
strictness and depth of human individuation, the elemental otherness of the 
other, is then not merely noted as the necessary starting-point, but is affirmed 
from the one being to the other. The desire to influence the other then does 
not mean the effort to change the other, to inject my own “ rightness ” into 
him; but it means the effort to let that which is recognised as right, as just, 
as true (and for that very reason must also be established there, in the sub- 
stance of the other) through my influence take seed and grow in the form 
suited to individuation. Opposed to this effort is the lust to make use of 
men by which the manipulator of “ propaganda” and “suggestion” is 
possessed, in his relation to men remaining as in a relation to things, to 


1 Animals, especially domestic animals, are capable of regarding a man in a “ speaking ” way; 
they turn to him as one to whom they wish to announce themselves, but not as a being existing 
for himself as well, outside this addressing of him. On this remarkable frontier area, cf. my 
I and Thou, pp. 96 ff., and Between Man and Man, p. 22 f. 
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things, moreover, with which he will never enter into relation, which he 
is indeed eager to rob of their distance and independence. 

Human life and humanity come into being in genuine meetings. There 
man learns not merely that he is limited by man, cast upon his own finitude, 
partialness, need of completion, but his own relation to truth is heightened 
by the other’s different relation to the same truth—different in accordance 
with his individuation, and destined to take seed and grow differently. 
Men need, and it is granted to them, to confirm one another in their indivi- 
dual being by means of genuine meetings. But beyond this they need, and 
it is granted to them, to see the truth, which the soul gains by its struggle, 
light up to the others, the brothers, in a different way, and even so be 


confirmed. 


IV 


The realisation of the principle in the sphere between men reaches its 
height in an event which may be called “‘ making present.” As a partial 
happening something of this is to be found wherever men come together, 
but in its essential formation I should say it appears only rarely. It rests 
on a capacity possessed to some extent by everyone, which may be described 
as “‘imagining ” the real: I mean the capacity to hold before one’s soul a 
reality arising at this moment but not able to be directly experienced. 
Applied to intercourse between men, “ imagining ” the real means that I 
imagine to myself what another man is at this very moment wishing, feeling, 
perceiving, thinking, and not as a detached content but in his very reality, 
that is, as a living process in this man. The full making present surpasses 
this in one decisive way: something of the character of what is imagined 
is joined to the act of imagining, that is, something of the character of an 
act of the will is added to my imagining of the other’s act of will, and so on. 
So-called fellow-feeling may serve as a familiar illustration of this, if we 
leave vague sympathy out of consideration and limit the concept to that 
event in which I experience, let us say, the specific pain of another in such a 
way that I feel what is specific in it, not, therefore, a general discomfort or 
state of suffering, but this particular pain as the pain of the other. This 
“‘ making present ” increases until it is a paradox in the soul when I and the 
other are embraced by a common living situation, and (let us say) the pain 
which I inflict upon him surges up in myself, revealing the abyss of the 
contradictoriness of life between man and man. At such a moment some- 
thing can come into being which cannot be built up in any other way. 

The principle of human life which we have recognised suggests how 
“making present” may be understood in its ontological significance. 
Within the setting of the world at a distance and the making it independent, 
yet also essentially reaching beyond this and in the proper sense not able to 
be included in it, is the fact of man’s himself being set at a distance and made 
independent as “ the others.” Our fellow-men, it is true, live round about 
us as components of the independent world over against us, but in so far as 
we grasp each one as a human being he ceases to be a component and is 
there in his self-being as Iam; his being at a distance does not exist merely 
for me, but it cannot be separated from the fact of my being at a distance for 
him. The first movement of human life puts men into mutual existence 
which is fundamental and even. But the second movement puts them into 
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mutual relation with me which happens from time to time and by no means 
in an even way, but depends on our carrying it out. Relation is fulfilled 
in a full making present, when I think of the other not merely as this very 
one, but experience, in the particular approximation of the given moment, 
the experience belonging to him as this very one. Here and now for the 
first time does the other become a self for me, and the making independent 
of his being which was carried out in the first movement of distancing is 
shown in a new highly pregnant sense as a presupposition—a presupposi- 
tion of this “‘ becoming a self for me,” which is, however, to be understood 
not in a psychological but in a strictly ontological sense, and should there- 
fore rather be called “‘ becoming a self with me.” But it is ontologically 
complete only when the other knows that he is made present by me in his 
self and when this knowledge induces the process of his inmost self- 
becoming. For the inmost growth of the self is not accomplished, as people 
like to suppose to-day, in man’s relation to himself, but in the relation 
between the one and the other, between men, that is, pre-eminently in the 
mutuality of the making present—in the making present of another self 
and in the knowledge that oné is made present in his own self by the other— 
together with the mutuality of acceptance, of affirmation and confirmation. 

Man wishes to be confirmed in his being by man, and wishes to have a 
presence in the being of the other. The human person needs confirmation, 
because man as man needs it. An animal does not need to be confirmed, for 
it is what it is, unquestionably. It is different with man: sent forth from the 
natural domain of species into the hazard of the solitary category, sur- 
rounded by the air of a chaos which came into being with him, secretly 
and bashfully he watches for a Yes which allows him to be and which can 
come to him only from one human person to another. It is from one man 
to another that the heavenly bread of self-being is passed. 


MARTIN BUBER 
JERUSALEM 
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THERE is a shrinkage, sure enough. But shrinkage of what, and how and 
why is less clear. Liberalism is usually understood in this country in a 
comprehensive sense that covers sentiments, ideas, policies, ‘‘ platforms,” 
personages, and the political party. The world-view of Liberalism may be 
simpler and vaguer, though perhaps more favourable. Throughout the 
world many decry Liberalism as a source of indefiniteness, confusion, and 
weakness, but many others, of better insight, continue to think well of it 
and deplore its eclipse. On the world-plane the reactions to Liberalism, 
both the hostile and the friendly, are a difficult study, at least as a point de 
départ. It is more practical to consider Liberalism in its British setting 
where it had a rise, and solid growth and power, and bore good fruit. 

The shrinkage is easy to illustrate. The political party has sunk to a 
level from which only a disgust of the nation for the other two parties 
could raise it. A disgust so great would probably signify some national 
disaster or failure of corresponding severity, and this might be a heavy 
price to pay for the renaissance of the party. But again, the first rule of 
politics under the flexible system of democracy, even in this comparatively 
stable country, is that those who are up will be down. The next rule, or 
near-tule, is that those who are down will be up. The higher the rise, the 
more room for falling; and the greater the fall, the more room at any rate 
for the rise. The two other parties may be said to be “ up ” at present, for 
they divide the House of Commons and are set on dividing the electorate. 
For all one knows, it may be that two Humpty-Dumpties sit on the 
wall.... 

Take the personages. The Liberal heroes in general are neither remem- 
bered nor studied. Even Gladstone is at best a name. The country used 
to learn much of its history incidentally, that is, in the course of party con- 
troversy and warfare. The habit of coalition begun in War I silenced this 
organ of education. The historical sense of the people is not now what it 
was. Events have been too much for it. Forty years of wars, domestic 
problems, and world troubles have obscured the past: and the urgencies of 
the present have virtually, in the opinion of many, denied to the past any 
bearing on the present. Another factor, the emergence of direct working- 
class power in politics, works in the same direction. The masses are pecu- 
liarly liable to let the impact of present urgencies decide political action. 
Their circumstances being as they are, nothing could be more natural. 
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The appeal to historical names, which has lost its value for the Liberal 
party, has kept little for the Conservative party. Disraeli’s name echoes 
teebly, though it may yet gather strength. There seems to be more life in 
the names of the Labour crusade, for instance in Keir Hardie’s and in others 
more recent. 

Great names in politics usually connote great principles and great con- 
flicts of principle. The feeling is common, and with justification, that the 
elements of greatness and the intuitions of greatness which used to be fairly 
well diffused in British politics are fading away. Leaders in a “ great” 
time serve as prophets, and truly lead minds and hearts as well as manage 
affairs. ‘Their leadership is appreciated to be on a higher plane, not vastly 
higher but at least perceptibly higher, than that of day-to-day interests and 
needs. Leaders of this sort drew followers to them with such prestige as to 
become ends-in-themselves. This leadership, no doubt, had risks and dis- 
advantages, though in the main it evidenced the remarkable political quality 
of the persons and the conditions that brought it about. The new enlarged 
electorate thinks of leaders not as ends-in-themselves but very decidedly as 
means towards its own ends. The delegate principle of trade-union leader- 
ship has invaded politics. But this realism, to name it thus, cannot be 
wholly a misfortune, despite its crudeness. It is too natural, in its way, 
to be blameworthy. Its sources are clear. Young people admitted to poli- 
tical power without delays or preliminary initiation or schooling are not 
likely to indulge in courses of political self-education. Ordinary motives, 
personal interests and advantage, the hasty naivété of “ practical ” politics 
suffice to them. They are apathetic or suspicious about personages, and 
about what seems to them to verge on the prophetical. The women’s 
vote, so far as it may have disengaged itself from the men’s, and—what 
may be more important—so far as it influences the men’s, is a “‘ practical ” 
factor. The “‘ practicality”? of women is relatively proof against party 
cries or discipline, or the appeal of political personalities, or even of 
principles. 

The present era witnesses the triumph of the immediately “‘ practical ” 
in British politics. No one could claim that this triumph has done nothing 
but harm: on the contrary. But it is permissible to regret that the Liberal 
party and various elements of Liberal teaching are among its victims. On 
the other hand the Liberal party may be said to have been its own undoing: 
by its crusading and its acts it set the new practicality in the path of power. 
In the name of liberty it sought to enfranchise the voteless. And here a 
defect of sentiment or of technique is to be noted. Liberation in itself is 
a half-measure. It is not enough in politics or in any sphere to remove 
irksome checks or artificial disadvantages unless the pent-up resentment is 
methodically assuaged. Liberation and reconciliation ought to go together. 
Some reconciliative steps were taken, but not wholeheartedly or on a clear 
basis of principle: and these steps, indeed, tended to divide the party. On 
the other hand, political measures are in general rough and ready, and 
political opportunities are always brief. Few parties, and fewer leaders, 
ever have the chance to round off their work, or to give it a scientific finish. 
The Liberal party, let it be remembered, seldom lacked sturdy opponents, 

The shrinkage of Liberalism can be put down in good part to the chapter 
of political accidents both domestic and foreign. Among the latter is the 


‘ 
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spectacle of power-politics on the grandest scale. When great nations 
embrace the gospel of force even those who oppose and defeat them fall 
into some doubt of their own principles. The fascination of evil planned 
and done on the greatest scale undermines the better faith in weaker minds, 
and checks the expansive élan of optimist energy which has been the 
accompaniment of Liberalism. 

Liberation has not been the whole of historic Liberalism. A searching 
and persistent restrictiveness has also been of its essence. It has fought 
privilege hard from time to time, and privilege, whether real or imagined, is 
dear to the human heart, at any rate to the unregenerate heart. It has been 
a party of scruple on the watch against tyrannous or subversive egoism in 
whatever form. Its scruple is easy to caricature as a bundle of antipathies, 
a kill-joy of various feasts to which human nature is prone. It was in the 
spirit of Liberalism that this country should welcome and shelter the 
victims of tyranny abroad. The country has been proud, naturally, of this 
rescue work. It is scarcely thus nowadays among ourselves. The insistence 
on principle and the reaction against the sectional egoism of various classes 
and groupings have not made Liberalism popular. The scrupulous are 
often thought by the generality to be censorious: and censoriousness is 
thought to connote presumptuousness and obstruction. The supreme issue, 
of course, is about power, however exercised and upon whomsoever. 
The Liberal crusade has been directed in the past against the temptations 
and the misuse of power, a crusade based on the belief that the lust for power, 
the organisation of power, the intensification of power, are the greatest 
evils, on the outward side, of modern society. The present generation has 
embraced power as a faith, or as a great part of its faith, having been fami- 
liarised compulsorily with power by war, and being allured by the ameliora- 
tions and the exploitation which it seems to offer in peace-time. The old 
scruples against forcing men and women, against the coercive short-cut 
are a spent force, at least for the time. Majority rule and minority rule 
alike take on the complexion of tyranny. The waves of Power have flowed 
over us. 

Liberalism is not the only agency of restraint that is suffering at the 
present time. All such are hard pressed or failing. Individualism in the 
raw must have its way not only in politics but in more intimate and personal 
matters. The old checks in the sphere of morals cease to bind. In politics, 
with which Liberalism is primarily concerned, the use of power, which 
means the ever-extending use of power, is the prime thing. Its uses and 
applications are dictated by straightforward interest as that interest is con- 
ceived to be. Naive egoism has come into its own again. The majority 
principle, once a means of peaceable adjustment by consent, has become a 
mechanism of irresistible force. The nation is getting used to living in a 
whirl of sectional crusades: and the crusades of the largest sections are 
invincible. Whatever is affirmed by the most and the loudest voices has 
now the best chance of acceptance as the truth. Whatever is most vehe- 
mently desired is on the way to being right. Amid the clamour of egoism 
armed with power Liberalism lifts up a still small voice. It is an accusing 
voice, and therefore it is disliked. Liberalism has had its day, and it may 
have its day again in the future. To-day is emphatically not its day. To-day 
Liberalism is in reaction, a Resistance with modest hopes of relief or success: 
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though there is always some hope in a Resistance. How to win power 
enough to defeat Power is its problem. 

It is a very thorny problem. In various parts of the world the lust for 
power rages. An evil that reaches world-wide dimensions may provoke 
sharper challenges and stronger attacks. The aspect of the world as a whole 
suggests that Liberal parties and groups everywhere should Jink up with 
each other to fight their enemy. Whether Liberalism has taken the measure 
of this enemy is doubtful. He and his techniques are matters for study. 
The insidious growth needs to be studied in its seeding and rooting and 
ramification. Its vast and spreading bulk certainly needs to be studied. 
The astute propaganda by which it is commended, the psychological merits 
of the salesmanship, are adroit and practised to a degree. They owe their 
effectiveness in a measure to their not being sufficiently remarked. The 
unobtrusive proliferations once they are brought into the light of day and 
exposed in detail, will lose something at least of their power. The assailing 
of power in its outcrops, however valiant in appearance, is like treating 
symptoms instead of uncovering the root of the malady. The longer way 
is usually the surer way to a cure. 


JOHN MURRAY 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
EXETER 
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“ MorAt lepers ” is probably the phrase which, in the judgement of think- 
ing and conscientious persons in Europe, evaluates the white population 
and their racial attitudes in Southern Africa. That this evaluation is no 
journalistic exaggeration may be gathered from two quotations, one from 
an ecclesiastical historian of world renown, and the other from ar English 
bishop. Professor K. S. Latourette writes: 

The whites were determined to remain in control, politically, economically 
and socially. The result was discrimination and acute and chronic inter-racial 
tension which, next to the anti-Semitism of the Third German Reich, were the 
most serious on the planet.! 


The Bishop of Bristol’s reference to South Africa is all the more significant 
because it is merely incidental: 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that if we were to take religious division as 

we find it at its sharpest, say between Catholic and Protestant in Northern Ireland, 
and racial division as we find it at its sharpest, say between Black and White in 
South Africa, and mix them both together, we should get something like the 
equivalent of the situation which confronted Paul in the eastern half of the Roman 
Empire.? 
White South Africans are, therefore, branded as moral pariahs. Now the 
aim of this essay is neither to ‘‘ white-wash ” the situation (in either sense of 
that term), nor to agree with the evaluation: it seeks rather to understand 
how the situation of acute inter-racial tension arose and to explore the 
varied solutions which have been advanced for the settlement of a grave 
and growing problem. 


I 
The first feature of the colour-problem in South Africa is its remarkable 
complexity. The problem is not merely how to enable blacks and whites to 
live together in peace in the country. There are, in fact, four main racial 
groups in the Union, each with several sub-divisions. The four divisions 
may be called, for convenience: (1) Europeans: including persons of 
Dutch and British extraction and others of French, German, Scandinavian 


1 A History of the Expansion of Christianity, VII, p. 225. 
2 F, A. Cockin: The Holy Spirit and the Church (1939), p. 67 
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and Jewish stock; (z) Asiatics: including Indians and Chinese; (3) 
Coloureds: persons of mixed blood, primarily Eurafricans (the products of 
miscegenation between white and black) with a considerable number of 
Malayan extraction; and (4) Natives, that is persons of native stock. Thus 
it will readily be seen that South Africa resembles an anthropological zoo. 

This, of itself, would make for racial difficulties, but the acuteness of the 
tensions is due to the attempt of the white minority to dominate the non- 
white majority. If the ruthlessness of the domineering develops in exact 
proportion to the increase of fear, then each Census is a greater nightmare 
to the insecure whites. In 1946 the numbers of the different racial groups 
were as follows: Europeans, 2,335,460; Asiatics, 282,539; Mixed and other 
Coloureds, 905,090; and Natives, 7,735,809, with a total population of 
11,258,858.1 The tension is caused by the fact that the Europeans number 
only 20°7 per cent. (approximately 1 in 5) of the total population, whilst 
the Africans constitute 68-7 per cent. The half-castes, as the coloureds 
would be termed elsewhere, are 8 per cent. and the Asiatics 2°5 per cent. 
of the population. The problem was already acute enough between Boers, 
Britons and the Bantu in the early nineteenth century, but it was greatly 
intensified by the importation of Indians as sugar-labourers in Natal in the 
later part ot the century, and of Chinese for the goldmines in the early 
twentieth century. All these racial groups regard South Africa as their 
home and their families have been settled here for many generations in 
most cases, and for two centuries or more in the cases of the Afrikaans- 
speaking South Africans and the Bantu. 

A further complication arises in the differing outlook of the two major 
European groups, respectively those of Dutch and British stock. Whilst 
it would be inaccurate to state baldly that the former are much less liberal 
in race attitudes than the latter, yet the Afrikaner has cut off his roots from 
Holland and is more integrated in the life and history of South Africa. 
The cynic might say that the Englishman still regards England as home, 
and if his more liberal race attitude jeopardises European dominance, he 
can always return home. The Afrikaner, who is in the majority amongst 
Europeans, has cut the painter tying him to the quay of Europe and knows 
no other land. 

Thus a great variety of races, languages and cultures complicates the 
social pattern in the Union and the vast numerical superiority of the non- 
European over the European provides the fear which interprets might as 
right and assumes reconciliation to be weakness. 


II 


We must next ask: What factors have formed this acute inter-racial 
tension in South Africa? It is indeed difficult to analyse so complex an 
attitude as racial superiority on the part of the dominant group, but the 
outstanding factors may be isolated as historical, economic, political and 
social. For the present our concern will be with the historical factor.? 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has stated that the trouble with South Africans is 
that they will keep on fighting the Anglo-Boer War. One of the tragedies of 


1 Ed. E. Hellmann: Handbook on Race Relations in South Africa (1949), p. 6. 
® The reader should consult Professor I. D. MacCrone’s admirable monograph, Race A/titudes 
in South Africa (historical, experimental and psychological studies), Oxford (1937). 
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race-relations is that white South Africans keep on fighting the Kaffir Wars 
of the nineteenth century and earlier. It is impossible to understand the 
mental make-up of the contemporary South African white unless one 
realises that his is an inherited ‘‘ frontier-attitude.” European settlement 
began in South Africa in 1652 when Commander van Riebeeck was ordered 
by the East India Company to establish a victualling-station at the Cape 
as a half-way house between the Netherlands and the Netherland East 
Indies. From the first white men have held two attitudes towards their 
black neighbours: first, they regarded them as a menace to white security 
and secondly as innately inferior. These attitudes have been strengthened 
by three centuries of almost unremitting warfare between white and black 
for the possession of the land. South Africa’s lack of water for a long 
time forced its inhabitants, even when farmers, to be militant nomads. 
Van Riebeeck’s men found the neighbouring Hottentots to be incorrigible 
cattle-thieves. The Dutch farmers and the English Settlers of 1820 found 
the foraging Bantu a menace to their crops and their lives. It is significant 
that when Piet Retief, the leader of the Voortrekkers, left Grahamstown, 
then the English Settlers’ City, for the hinterland, the citizens sped him on 
his way with a Bible and completely shared in this Dutchman’s disapproval 
of the British Government’s policy in freeing slaves and therefore manu- 
mitting their cheap labour. 

As for the white’s sense of racial superiority, it had a two-fold origin. 
He argued naively that the military conqueror who had wrested the land 
from the natives was evidently superior. He also affirmed that the blacks 
were inferior because they were heathen, whereas he, a Calvinist, belonged 
to the company of God’s elect. Sometimes this narrow and dogmatic 
Dutch Calvinism became no more than a Biblical rationalisation of the 
status quo. Even a nineteenth-century Dutch Commissary Janssens, who 
was sympathetic to the work of Dr van der Kemp (first missionary to the 
Bantu and sent by the London Missionary Society), can write of the Hot- 
tentots at Bethelsdorp: 

. they call themselves men and Christians, the Kaffirs and Hottentots heathen, 
and for this reason they believe they are permitted everything. A brother of 
Thomas Ferreira . . . has made the discovery that the Hottentots are the descen- 
dants of the cursed race of Ham, and consequently are condemned by God 
Almighty to servitude and ill-treatment.! 

This example of Old Testament exegesis has supplied many a Dutch predi- 
kant with a convenient text in the past, though to-day it is worn rather 
threadbare. 

But, more significant for the understanding of the White South African, 
is the historical rdle of the black man as the formidable and treacherous foe 
brought to his knees by his great ancestors—the 1820 Settlers and the 
Voortrekkers. The school text-books in history leave little to the imagina- 
tion in refurbishing the events that demonstrate the black heart of the native. 
One of the red-letter days of the Union’s calendar is a public holiday known 
as “‘ Dingaan’s Day.” This celebrates the massacre of Retief and his voor- 
trekkers by the Zulu chief, Dingaan. Another favourite event for national 
recollection is the Slagter’s Nek Rebellion, an incident in which Hottentot 
soldiers sent to arrest the Dutch rebel Bezuidenhout on a charge of cruelty 

1 I. D. MacCrone, op. cit., p. 130. 
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to a Hottentot servant were fired upon by the Dutchman, who was eventu- 
ally killed by their returning fire. This incident is still used by unscrupu- 
lous politicians to fire the fuse of anti-British and anti-Bantu feeling. 
Bezuidenhout has thus become a martyr in Afrikaner hagiology. Such 
events keep, not evergreen, but ever-red the memory of racial antagonism. 
South Africans will not let bygones be bygones. History is thus a record 
of the triumphs of the Herrenvo/k! 


III 

The economic factor is equally as significant as the historical in the 
determination of race relationships. With this is allied the problem of the 
virtual failure of the Socialists in South African politics. Traditionally 
Socialism, with the backing of the trade unions, has been the champion of 
the underprivileged classes in Europe. In South Africa the black folk 
comprise the proletariat and it might be expected that the seeds of Socialism 
would have found secure lodgement in them. That it has not done so is 
due to two factors: first, there is no direct representation of any non- 
European group in the parliamentary constitution; secondly, many trade 
unions have introduced the colour-bar as a safeguard for the white members. 
In addition, of recent years the Government has refused to recognise any 
trade union as a registered union if it included non-Europeans in its mem- 
bership. Some unions, such as the typographical, sweet and food-canning 
workers, have retaliated by organising Africans into their own separate 
unions. Most African unions, however, have been organised independently 
because of their different interests. 

The comments of Dr H. J. Simons are illuminating in this context: 


The close association that exists in Great Britain and continental countries 
between trade-unions and working-class political parties is not a feature of the 
movement in South Africa. Some unions have formal connections with the 
Labour Party, but racial and nationalist dissensions are too pronounced for such 
a relationship to become widespread. The Labour Party, having its attention 
focused on parliamentary action, makes no bid for the support of the disen- 
franchised non-Europeans who tend to adhere to the Communist Party and to 
organisations such as the Natal Indian Congress and African National Congress.? 
It is important to observe that economic fears mitigate against the training 
of Africans as skilled workers. It is believed by the impartial observer that 
such an attitude produces the following prejudicial results: it prevents the 
full use of the greatest resources of the country—the eight million African 
workers; this, as a consequence, prevents any considerable increase in 
the national income; and that prevents any appreciable improvement in 
the standardisation of housing, health services and social services. Further- 
more, a skilled African proletariat would have greater purchasing power 
and provide a ready home market for the increased production. Once 
more, the improvement in African health would react favourably on the 
health of the European population, whose children are cared for and whose 
meals are prepared by native and coloured domestic servants. Microbes 
recognise no colour-bar! The man who opposes the provision of oppor- 
tunities for Africans to learn skilled trades is thus cutting off his nose to 
spite his white face. 

1 Ed. E. Hellmann, of. cit., p. 169. 
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Behind the economic factor there is the gaunt face of fear. In this field, 
too, faith would prove more far-sighted than the so-called “‘ realistic ” 
attitude of discrimination. Furthermore, the refusal of the African’s right 
to participate equally with the European in trade unions is driving him into 
the welcoming arms of the Communist Party. And this, in turn, argues 
only a short-term security for the white minority now in power. The self- 
appointed “ defenders of white civilisation ” are proving to be its wreckers, 
for no society can rest firmly on the fissures of economic injustice. 


IV 

The social and political factors in the racial situation may be dealt with 
more briefly. Equally with the historical and economic factors they are 
the products of fear. Since the determinating factor in South African life 
is the skin pigmentation (or, strictly, the lack of it), no opportunity for 
miscegenation must be allowed, for this is disrespect for the purity of the 
white blood, and mixing of the white race would imply equality which 
spells the doom of white domination. The same results would follow if 
the non-Europeans were enfranchised. The white minority vastly out- 
numbered by the non-Europeans claims that it cannot afford either social 
or political egalitarianism. This fear is not, of course, entirely irrational 
because it is the recognition that past repression would clamour for ven- 
geance when the non-Europeans can outvote the Europeans. Nonetheless, 
to postpone the ending of repression is also only to postpone the social day 
of judgement. The possibility that the white man might act as the political, 
economic and educational trustee of the black man is not regarded as a 
realistic possibility, apart from the views of such distinguished Liberals as 
the late Deputy Prime Minister, the Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr. 

We may conclude our all too rapid survey of the ingredients of race 
prejudice by asking a sociological question: What functions are served by 
the racial attitude of the dominant white minority? In the first place, this 
attitude is an integrating factor that helps to preserve the identity of the 
white group, making it conscious of being a small white island in a black 
sea. Thus the ranks are closed against the common enemy. The cement 
of the whited sepulchre is fear. 

The second function of the group attitude of the whites is to provide 
historical continuity and a consequent sense of security. This feeling of 
group continuity is strengthened by’ the recollection of victories over the 
black enemy in the past. The white sagas of yesterday thus breed confidence 
in the present. 

Thirdly, the attitude of dominating the native provides a ready criterion 
of group membership. Therefore, hostility towards the native is expected 
on the part of white persons and this demonstrates the group identity, 
apart from providing a safety-valve through which hostilities which might 
arise within the group are projected outside it. 

Fourthly, class and economic motives are subserved by the group atti- 
tude, by insisting that the colour-line shall be the same as the horizontal 
division in the economic and political structures of South African society. 
The group attitude thus ensures that the black man’s ceiling shall be the 
white man’s basement. 

Finally, the rigid group attitude enables individual members on joining 
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the group to make an easy conventional adjustment to the natives and thus 
prevent any disruption of the group for reasons of sentiment or sym- 
pathy.! 

These functional factors indicate the tenacity with which the white group 
clings to its colour prejudices. Possibly only a greater fear will ultimately 
drive out the present fears which place a premium on a policy of repression. 


V 


The time has now come to consider the various so/utions which have been 
put forward to resolve the acute inter-racial tensions in the Union of South 
Africa? There are five fairly clearly distinguished racial policies which 
emerge from amongst a number of entirely unsatisfactory or merely 
ephemeral suggestions. 

The first to be considered is Total Assimilation. This means the entire 
physical, social and political fusion of the races in order to eliminate the 
racial conflict. Such a policy would require the removal of discrimination 
in residential areas, educational institutions, trades and professions. A 
further necessity would be direct political representation for adult members 
of every race. An inevitable consequence of such a policy would be inter- 
racial marriage. To some degree the rapid urbanisation of the natives is 
already producing cultural and economic assimilation by imitation of the 
Europeans. Amongst wealthier Africans and poorer whites there is 
probably some miscegenation, but this is not likely to be high because this 
is generally as distasteful a prospect for the non-European as for the Euro- 
pean. In many ways such a policy would seem to be the likeliest to lead to 
complete elimination of racial prejudice. If all races were equally mixed, 
no member of any race could claim racial superiority. The end of all pure 
races in South Africa would also be the end of a pigmentation superiority- 
complex. The solution is, however, open to a serious practical objection. 
It would be met by the most fanatical opposition on the part of the Euro- 
peans and would lead to an immediate worsening of relationships already 
gravely strained. It cannot, with the present yawning cultural chasm 
dividing the average white from the average black, be regarded as a prac- 
tical solution to the problem. 

A second suggested solution is Parallelism. It means, in brief, differentia- 
tion without territorial segregation. Its most distinguished exponent, Lord 
Lugard, defined it in the following terms: 

. complete uniformity in ideas; absolute equality in the paths of knowledge 
and culture, equal opportunities for those who strive . . .; in matters social and 
racial a separate faith, each pursuing his own race purity and race pride; equally 
in things spiritual, agreed divergence in the physical and material. 


Put concretely, this means that each race would have separate but equally 
advantageous provisions in the way of schools, churches, clubs, health 
facilities and occupational opportunities. This idealistic policy aims at 
inter-racial justice and for that reason it was sponsored by Dr J. H. Oldham. 
Nonetheless, the objection to this and to all other forms of segregation is 


1 These functional factors are admirably analysed by MacCrone, op. cit., p. 254 f. 

2 Cf. Quintin Whyte: Apartheid and other Policies. (South African Institute of Race Relations, 
Johannesburg) (1948). 

3 Dual Mandate (1929). 
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that it is too costly and too late. It is too late because the African is already 
integrated in European industry and thoroughly detribalised; it is too 
costly because it would mean replacing cheap native labour by dearer white 
labour. Moreover, it is extremely unlikely that white South Africans 
would agree to part with their underpaid native boys and women as domestic 
servants. A leisured class is not likely to take up tasks which it has hitherto 
regarded as menial and manual “‘ Kaffir jobs.” 

The third cure put forward is Total Segregation. This would involve the 
removal of the entire African population to native reserves and the creation 
of a “‘ Bantustan ” on the analogy of Pakistan. Its avowed aim is to make 
the non-Europeans economically, socially and politically independent. 
Logically, this policy should also require the setting up of autonomous 
states for each racial group, thus creating separate European, African, 
Coloured and Indian states, each maintaining its racial purity and develop- 
ing its own culture. The advantages of such a policy, it is argued, are that 
it would prevent any clash of racial interests and the production of a “‘ fake ” 
European culture by non-Europeans, whilst being based upon a Christian 
sense of justice. The main difficulties are financial and temporal. It would 
take considerable time both to train the non-Europeans to manage their own 
affairs and to recruit Europeans to take the place of non-Europeans in 
industry and commerce. Furthermore, European capital would have to 
be diverted to finance non-European autonomous states at the very time 
that it would be required for the stabilisation of European economy. The 
practical objections raised against Parallelism would also apply to this 
policy. 

The fourth solution advocated is Apartheid, or Partial Segregation. 
This, a variant of the third policy, is the most popular policy and the 
Nationalist Party became the Government of the Union on this very plat- 
form. It is also a policy strongly supported by the three Dutch Reformed 
Churches the membership of which constitutes the majority of the European 
population. The importance of this policy, therefore, can hardly be over- 
emphasised in terms of its influence. It can be most impartially described 
by a summary of the findings of the Nationalist Party which was presented 
by Dr D. F. Malan, the present Prime Minister. He stated that the 
Nationalist Party 
wants to give the non-European races the opportunity to develop in their own 
spheres, according to their natural capacity and adaptability, and wants to assure 
for them fair and just treatment in the administration of the country: but the 
Party is vigorously opposed to any mixture of blood between the European and 
non-European races. The Party declares itself to be in favour of territorial and 
political segregation of the Native as well as of separation of European and non- 
European in general and, as far as practical, also in the residential sphere. 
Furthermore, the Party wants to sect all sections of the community against 
Asiatic immigration and “ concurrence,” among other things, by preventing 
further intrusion into their sphere of life, as well as by a conscious plan for 
Asiatic immigration.} 

This policy appears to be inspired by motives of justice and this undoubtedly 
accounts for its adoption by the Dutch Reformed Churches, which, it 
should be remembered, have a remarkable record for missionary giving for 


1 Rand Daily Mail, issue of March 26, 1948. Cf. Hellmann, op. cit., p. 530. 
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enterprises outside as well as within the Union. On mature consideration, 
however, Apartheid appears to be but another mask for domination. It 
does not propose to give non-Europeans any political rights in the constitu- 
tion, nor even to permit Africans to organise their own trade unions. Even 
the education to be given to the Africans will (in a sinister phrase) attempt 
* to anchor them to their way of life.”” Some concessions are to be made to 
the Coloureds (for it seems that the Nationalists regard them with a favour- 
able eye, which may be the expression of the guilty conscience of a race!) 
They will be represented in Parliament on a communal basis and a Cabinet 
Minister may be set aside with a Portfolio for Coloured Affairs. The Indians 
receive rougher treatment, being regarded as an unassimilable element and 
the Party recommends that they should be repatriated regardless of cost. 
The most radical criticism of Apartheid, however differently interpreted by 
some of its idealistic supporters, is that it would almost inevitably involve 
a subordination of the non-European to the European, and that would be 
the rankest injustice. Furthermore, it is economically impracticable. 

The fifth and last of the suggested solutions is Christian Trusteeship. This 
is associated with the name of the distinguished liberal statesman, the late 
J. H. Hofmeyr. In his Hoernlé Memorial Lecture of 1945 he claimed that 
the only possible basis was a Christian foundation, if race policies were to be 
equitable. This he described as follows : 


The central truth is that of the Fatherhood of God, carrying with it the implication 
of the brotherhood of man, irrespective of race or colour or creed and a concept 
of a world-wide family, all the members of which stand in the same relationship.! 


From that idealistic basis he urged the right of all men to develop their 
personalities, irrespective of racial origin. This involved for the trustees 
(the Europeans in South Africa) making provision of the fullest facilities 
for the non-European peoples both in their Reserves and in all parts of the 
country where they reside. For the wards (the non-Europeans) the policy 
means the acceptance of a period of tutelage and progressive development 
until they have reached their majority and can take their full part in affairs 
sharing responsibility with the trustees on an equal basis. The policy has 
been criticised as vague, but its exponents can retort that it is realistic 
because it does not involve the economic difficulties inevitable in any 
segregationist policy, whilst it does not advocate assimilation which the 
Europeans are not even prepared to consider. It has the further advantage 
of being in line with the trends of economics and the liberal policies of the 
British Protectorates and dependencies elsewhere in the Continent. Its 
hope is based upon “‘ development.” The real question which still remains 
is whether the policy would be implemented rapidly enough to meet non- 
European rising demands, or whether it might become an attempt to post- 
pone still further the attainment of non-European citizenship. 


VI 
What, then, may we hope for she future? It will be encouraging to con- 
sider some signs of promise in the contemporary scene. Apart from the 
pressure of world opinion which is becoming increasingly sensitive to 
social and racial injustice, the chief grounds for hope are these: liberal 


1 Christian Principles and Race Problems (1945). 
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statesmen and leaders of public opinion in South Africa; the work of the 
Christian Churches (especially those which are missionary-minded); the 
work of the Institute of Race Relations; and the expansion of non-European 
education itself. 

The outstanding leader of liberal opinion in South Africa was undoubtedly 
the Jate J. H. Hofmeyr, whose fairly recent death was probably a greater 
loss to the non-Europeans than to his own race. In politics the Hofmeyr 
tradition lives on in two able and courageous champions of the non- 
Europeans. In the House of Assembly Mrs. Margaret Ballinger, M.P., 
combines a deep knowledge of non-European living conditions with a 
high dialectical ability and Christian courage, whilst in the Senate Dr 
Edgar Brooks (formerly a Professor of Politics and later the Principal of 
Adams Mission College for Zulus) incarnates the sympathy and intrepidity 
of true liberalism. It is a significant tribute to Anglicanism that both of 
these legislators are communicants of the Church of the Province of South 
Africa. Perhaps the most colourful champion of non-Europeans on the 
South Africa scene, certainly the most well-known, the Rev. Michael Scott, 
is a priest of the same Communion. Alan Paton (author of Cry, the Beloved 
Country) is the outstanding representative of a number of liberal writers in 
South Africa. 

Many of the most doughty opponents of racial discrimination in the 
Union are the leaders of the Churches, particularly the English-speaking 
Churches. The bench of Anglican bishops is certainly no synonym for a 
compromising timidity! Some Churches, notably the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches, admit all races to their services and other 
Churches admit non-Europeans to their supreme courts and Assemblies. 
The Congregationalists have perhaps gone the furthest in recent years in 
the direction of complete Christian colour-blindness in electing a coloured 
minister to be the chairman of the Congregational Union of South Africa. 
The Churches are proving their liberalism in practice by their remarkable 
contribution to the upbuilding of African health and education on mission- 
stations. It was estimated in 1935, for instance, that the Churches paid 
13 per cent. of the entire cost of African education. For this reason their 
leaders are sometimes hurt by wholesale British condemnation of race- 
relationships in South Africa, feeling that Britain sometimes forgets her 
friends. 

A most important contribution to the alleviation of race-tensions is being 
made by the South African Institute of Race Relations. This was founded 
in 1929 and is under the Directorship of Mr Quintin Whyte, who succeeded 
Dr Rheinallt Jones in this important post. This is a non-political fact- 
finding organisation which is slowly but surely bringing the catalyst of 
science to bear on the hard crust of racial prejudice by creating a well- 
informed public opinion. It is enlisting the support of anthropologists, 
lawyers and the non-European leaders themselves for this task. A tribute 
must also be paid to the Jewish community for their support of the Insti- 
tute. Under the influence of the Institute, Joint European and African 
Councils have been formed in most of the leading cities and towns of the 
Union, which provide opportunities for Europeans and Africans to discuss 
common problems in an atmosphere of mutual trust. 

Hopeful as these straws in the wind are, the most promising sign is to 
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be found in the field of non-European education. The Government is 
increasing its subsidy for non-European education each year. For example, 
the total expenditure by the State in millions of pounds on African educa- 
tion was o-1 in 1910, 0°3 in 1920, 0°6 in 1930, I’o in 1940 and 2°3 in 1945. 
Furthermore, 2:2 millions of pounds were spent on the subsidisation of 
Coloured and Indian education in 1945. While the figures do not compare 
well with the Government expenditure of 16-5 millions of pounds on 
European education in 1945, they do indicate a growing responsibility for 
non-European education.! In addition, more is spent per capita on non- 
European education by the Union Government than in any other British 
territory in Africa. 

Higher education amongst non-Europeans has reached a more advanced 
stage in South Africa than in any other part of the Continent. In 1916, 
under the guidance of Dr Alexander Kerr, the South African Native Col- 
lege was founded at Fort Hare in the Eastern Cape. This was the first 
institution for the higher education of the non-Europeans to be established 
in South Africa. In 1946 it was preparing 324 students for the degrees of 
the university of South Africa, to which institution it was affiliated. Of 
these 260 were Africans, 35 Coloureds and 29 Indians. The fine residential 
hostels at Fort Hare have been built by the contributions of the Anglican, 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches of South Africa. When in 1951 
Rhodes University College attains to independent status as a University 
in its own right, Fort Hare will become a University College of this new 
University. Non-European students have also been admitted for some years 
to the Universities of Cape Town and Witwatersrand, though the present 
Government has hinted that such facilities for non-Europeans may be 
withdrawn in the interests of its segregation policy. The University of 
Natal has an important non-European University College at Durban and is 
making provision for a non-European medical faculty. In Pretoria the 
Dutch Reformed Churches have collaborated recently to found a small 
university institution for Africans. Furthermore, many of the Churches 
have established admirable educational institutions for non-Europeans 
(including teacher-training and industrial institutions). The most renowned 
are Lovedale (Presbyterian), Healdtown (Methodist), Adams College 
(American Congregationalist), Tiger Kloof (English Congregationalist), 
Mariannhill (Roman Catholic) and St Matthew’s, Keiskama Hoek (Anglican). 
Education, especially under Christian auspices, will give the non-European 
the opportunity to prove that he is no whit inferior in intelligence or 
cultural capacity than the European. Its value is being realised all the more 
as the thinking South African sees that repression breeds Communism 
amongst the underprivileged. The total situation, especially to those in the 
thick of it, may seem depressingly crepuscular, but light increases in inten- 


sity in this dark sub-Continent. 
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1 Hellmann, op. cit., p. 383. 
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Axout thirty years ago Ronald Knox observed that the Modern Church- 
men’s Union was a rather elderly body. ‘“‘ Jones is sixty,” “‘ Jones ”—or 
shall we say Inge—is now ninety, and he sees many of the younger genera- 
tion whoring after strange gods. But this article will not be pessimistic, 
and would not be even if 1 agreed with Amiel and Berdyaeff that in the 
coming Dark Age Christianity may be driven back to the catacombs. “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world.” 

The apparent arrest in Liberal theology does not seem to be connected 
with the eclipse of Liberalism in politics. In 1874 Gladstone thought to 
woo the electorate by promising to abolish the income tax. He little knew 
the signs of the times. Socialism laughs at Economy; Fascibolshevism 
spits at Liberty. Democracy, like all other movements, ends by under- 
mining its own foundations. 

Whitehead says that ages of faith have always been ages of rationalism. 
Ratio is not the same as Intellectus; Dianoia is not the same as Nous; Soul is 
not the same as Spirit. This confusion has done infinite mischief. The 
nineteenth century was in a sense an age of faith. It believed in authority, 
the authority of Science, whose philosophy was a naive realism. The 
invisible world of values floated impotently above the real world of solid 
atoms. Vortex, as Aristophanes says, was God, having expelled Zeus. 
The doctrine of human perfectibility, the last Western heresy as the Catholics 
say, called in Darwin to support it, though Bradley protested that evolution 
does not mean the survival of the best. Faith in a steady nisus towards good 
is not dead; we find it in Bergson, in Alexander, and even in a champion 
of the philosophia perennis like Urban. The é/an vital might work without 
God; or God himself might be evolving, preparing to emerge, as in 
Alexander’s philosophy. 

Liberal Protestantism, of which an early example is Seeley’s Ecce Homo, 
pictured Christ as the perfect Victorian gentleman. Lives of Christ poured 
from the press; each nation had its own ideal, and dressed the Founder in 
the appropriate robes. Harnack’s book, a very fine one, satisfied many. 
But then came Loisy, who said that we know very little about the Jesus of 
history. We worship comme deux Christs, or rather only the second, the 
Church. ‘“‘ When we want to prove the identity of a grown man with 
himself as an infant, we do not try to squeeze him into his cradle.” The 
Church was what it had to be if it was to survive, and God presumably 
meant it to survive. This was not only to give away the arcana imperit; 
it was to sever the tree from its root. Nom tali auxilio, said the Vatican; 
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the too hardy apologist received the major excommunication and the major 
boycott. He was vitandus. 

The nineteenth century quarrel between religion and science was mainly 
a battle between dogmatic materialism and materialistic dogmatism. 
Although no forts are so stubbornly defended as castles in the air, both sides 
have had to abandon their outworks, and are willing to sign a truce. 

But before considering the retreat of science and of tradition from inde- 

fensible positions, something must be said of the revolt against the intellect 
which is so strange a phenomenon in our day. It has expressed itself 
vigorously enough. William James congratulated Bergson on having killed 
that beast the intellect. Bergson says that “‘ the characteristic of the intel- 
lect is its total unfitness to deal with reality.” Such nonsense from a philo- 
sopher makes one impatient. If the intellect cannot deal with reality, we 
are left with nihilism. Bergson tells us to take Time seriously, and he 
proceeds to pack Time with values which obviously do not belong to it. 
I believe that this campaign against the intellect is part of the confusion 
already noticed between intellect and reason. What reason is for St Thomas 
Aquinas, intellect is to James and Bergson. What intellect is for the 
perennial philosophy, intuition or instinct is for Bergson. ‘‘ Reason,” says 
St Thomas, “‘is the imperfection of the intelligence ’’; it is a necessary 
imperfection, natura intellectualis odumbrata. Anti-intellectualism is really 
anti-rationalism, and rationalism is disparaged because it has been wrongly 
identified with mechanism, or exalted into a philosophy of reality. We 
need not quarrel with the word intuition for what should be called intel- 
ligence; for intelligence is an intuitive faculty, or, as we should say, the 
recognition of the ultimate values. ‘“‘ In ultimates we see God,” as Goethe 
says. 
But though Bergson’s anti-intellectualism may be only an acknowledg- 
ment of the limits of logic, so that he can even find a place for mysticism 
in his philosophy, the disparagement of reason is itself a grievous error, 
for intelligence, which is what St Paul calls pueuma or spirit, is very far indeed 
from being irrational. The abuse of the word irrational, which is especially 
common in continental philosophy, is one of the worst of modern con- 
fusions. There is nothing irrational in recognising the limitation of our 
understanding. There is nothing irrational in dividing values into ulti- 
mate and instrumental, and in accepting that Goodness, Truth and Beauty 
stand in their own right, and cannot be derived from anything else, or 
acknowledged only because they can be made use of. Pragmatism is blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit of Truth. We may ask, more respectfully 
than Pilate, what is Truth? But when we think we have found it we must 
play no tricks with it; and the same applies to Goodness and Beauty. 
We must not be afraid to follow the light where it leads us. Thought, as 
Bertrand Russell says, is merciless to privilege, established institutions, 
and comfortable habits. It is indifferent to authority, careless of the well- 
tried wisdom of the ages; or if not careless, and this it ought not to be, 
it knows that the Spirit is a fountain of living water, and not a stagnant 
cistern. 

Science, we have been told, is becoming religiously humble, as religion 
is becoming scientifically humble. There are eminent men of science who 
now fully recognise that their field of study is an abstract subject, which 
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neglects some aspects of reality—all that Bismarck called the imponderables. 
This is true of the best astronomers and physicists; there are still hard- 
boiled biologists who do not see it. But besides this, there are doubts and 
uncertainties within science itself. The impenetrable little billiard balls 
which used to be called atoms have vanished, we might almost say into thin 
air. What materialism calls the real world is very unlike the world which 
our senses present to us. Has Einstein’s relativity, so terribly hard for a 
layman to understand, any metaphysical significance, or is it only, as he 
says himself, a more accurate method of measuring? And what of the 
second law of thermodynamics, the G6tterdémmerung which our per- 
fectibilists will not look in the face? If the universe is running down like 
a clock, the clock must have been wound up at some date which we could 
name if we knew it. Does this mean that the world was created in Time, 
as Aquinas reluctantly accepted as revealed—mundum incepisse sola fide 
tenetur—created out of nothing “‘ with a bang,” as Eddington says? That 
is a large pill for science to swallow. There is “indeterminacy,” which 
does not decide the dispute about free will. There is the indecent behaviour 
of electrons, which jump from one orbit to another without going through 
the space between. There is the still unsolved dispute between vitalists and 
mechanicists. Are we to believe in evolution in the proper sense, as an 
unpacking of what was there from the first, or in epigenesis, which accepts 
the action of new factors? The mathematician has a complete, almost 
Pythagorean, faith in his own science, the clearest and most empirical of all 
disciplines. He is irritated by visible things, such as circles which are not 
absolutely round. And so we find Eddington and others toying with 
outmoded Berkeleyan idealism. In short, “‘ We thought that lines were 
straight and Euclid true; God said, let Einstein be, and all’s askew.” 

No sooner has science relaxed her stern grip than all the old superstitions 
come to life again. The sorcerer lies in wait for the sceptic. Faith-healing, 
astrology, second sight, precognition, levitation, bring forward their 
evidence, which is never wanting when people want to believe. Show us 
God really doing something, suspending the law of gravitation for instance, 
and then we shall know that he is not an absentee landlord. 

We may turn now to the other combatant, who no longer shows fight 
with the old truculence. What of Christianity? There is much uncertainty 
about the historical Jesus. We know that legend rapidly gathers round the 
founder of a religion, and that his disciples often use him as a peg on which 
to hang their own thoughts, not always their best thoughts. Some writers 
have argued that Jesus never existed; no good scholar believes that. But 
how much of his recorded sayings is genuine, we cannot know for certain. 
He certainly did not say, “‘ Tell it to the Church,” when as yet there was no 
Church; still less did he call his fellow-countrymen “ the Jews,” and tell 
them that their father was the devil. My own opinion is quite decided, 
but I should not get the majority of scholars to agree with me. I believe 
that Jesus put himself in the succession of the later prophets, who helped 
to transform the crude religion of the nomad invaders of Palestine. He 
lived and taught and died as a prophet. The last thing that he wished to 
claim was to be the Messiah, a disastrous political dream, the very thing 
that he did not wish to encourage. But he made such an overwhelming 
impression upon those who knew him that within a few years of his igno- 
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minous death his disciples loaded him with the highest honours they could 
think of. The Jews thought of him as the Messiah-designate, who was 
shortly to return in his own person, and send the Romans packing. “ Wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?”’” The converts 
from Paganism worshipped him as the Kyrios, the Saviour-God of their 
mysteries, and soon as the Logos. But above all, the Christian mystics, of 
whom St Paul was the chief, identified the Holy Spirit who was the life of 
their life with their crucified and risen Lord. ‘I live, vet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me?” If Jesus was, in Biblical language, full of the Holy Ghost, 
were they not right? This, I think, is the indestructible core of our religion. 

The earliest apologetic seems to have laid the greatest stress on miracles 
and prophecy, neither of which makes any appeal to us. Miracles cannot 
be proved, and if they could they would have nothing to do with religion. 
Prophecies are either written after the event, or the event is cooked to agree 
with the prophecy. There is no reason to believe that a revelation of future 
events has ever been granted to a human being, not even to our Lord himself. 

The hostility of the State forced the Christians to organise themselves 
as a passive resistance movement, which at last, in the fourth century, 
captured the government. The ruling power legitimated itself partly by 
adopting, rather unfortunately, the sacred literature of the Hebrews in a 
block, to which it added its own sacred books, both regarded, like the 
Koran, as verbally inspired; and partly by claiming for its officers an 
unbroken succession from the apostles who were chosen by the Founder 
himself. A rigid exclusiveness fostered an unreflecting loyalty. Our own 
time has proved once more how formidable this method can be. But it 
was not the method of Christ himself. Church history is melancholy 
reading. Amiel, in a burst of indignation, says “‘ all the great religions and 
political edifices have crime for their foundation, injustice and fraud for 
their masonry and human blood for their cement.” Even of the great 
schoolmen like Aquinas it must be said that their object is to construct 
entrenchments round a tradition, not to discover the truth. Authority 
has the appearance of proving its own dogmas, but the dice are loaded. 
There is no liberty, and as Amiel says, there is no return from Catholicism, 
any more than from a mutilation of virility. 

The Church that conquered the empire was a syncretism of Jewish and 
Hellenic thought stiffened by Roman legalism. It hardened and took its 
permanent form at a period of dismal decadence, when the classical culture 
disappeared in the welter of barbarism which we call the Dark Ages. It 
became a religion of escape. To fly from society to a hermitage or a mon- 
astery was regarded as the highest choice, but it was often the safest and 
easiest refuge. The Dark Ages lasted 600 years, from A.D. 500 tO A.D. 1100. 
During much of this period the only civilised towns in Europe were Con- 
stantinople and Cordova, and except in architecture these have not be- 
queathed much of value to posterity. 

The Renaissance and Reformation, which it must be remembered were 
domestic affairs of the Western European nations, liberated the human 
mind and conscience, and at first evoked a joyous temper of hope and confi- 
dence. But there was one aspect of the Reformation which perhaps has not 
been sufficiently emphasised. The fusion of Jewish and Hellenic thought 
had never been complete, and it did not solve certain contradictions. At 
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the Reformation the two ingredients fell apart. The nations which had 
formed part of the Roman Empire not only recovered fragments of the 
ancient culture, but became conscious of an inheritance not entirely Chris- 
tian. From that time the Pagan element in Catholic Christianity has asserted 
itself. For instance, the Madonna is plainly the goddess Isis, who appeared 
to Apuleius; she has nothing to do with the mother of Jesus, of whom 
we know scarcely anything except that she and Joseph had a large family, 
four sons besides Jesus, and at least two daughters. James, the Lord’s 
brother, was one of the leaders of the Church at Jerusalem. On the other 
hand, the northern nations, which had never been Roman, awoke to the 
consciousness that there was much in Roman Catholicism which did not 
suit them at all. It was a difficult situation, for, as Professor Garrod pointed 
out, we are neither Jews nor Greeks; but Goths. The heroes of Palestine 
and Greece do not please us. King David was not a man after our heart; 
he was no gentleman. And the much-enduring Odysseus was a Levantine 
sailor, with a wife in every port and a lie for every emergency. The Goths 
brought chivalry and the northern code of honour into Christianity; what 
more could the Reformers do? Most unhappily they fell back upon the 
Old Testament, which at any rate is not Popish. Mrs Proudie always called 
Sunday the Sabbath, and the Jewish Sabbath it was. 
Septima quaeque dies turpi damnata veterno, 
Tamquam lassati mollis imago Dei 

Our Anglican services are clogged with primitive Judaism. ‘Théte are 
many chapters of the Old Testament which we ought to be ashamed to 
have to read in church. The Ten Commandments have been foisted into 
the Communion Office. The polygamous patriarchs are held up as models 
to a bride and bridegroom. In the burial service, by the omission of a 
negative, Job is made to profess belief in the resurrection of the flesh. 
All this is not even popular; increasingly our people stay away from 
church. 

Has not the time come for a new Reformation? Two things at least have 
been left of the old tradition, and they are the essentials. One is personal 
religion, the communion of the individual with God; this is now often 
called mysticism. The other is the law of love or of charity in the sense in 
which it is used in 1 Cor. xiii. I have sometimes thought that &indness 
would be the best word. The two essential doctrines are closely connected, 
for God is love. As St Bernard says, in love God communicates himself 
directly; in other ways through a medium. 

The Reformation in the sixteenth century won freedom for the individual 
Christian. Whitehead says that a man’s religion is what he does with his 
own solitariness. I do not like this last word; but I think we might say that 
a man’s religion is what he does with his leisure thoughts, by which, as 
Marcus Aurelius says, the soul is dyed. 

The task of the next Reformation will be to follow the example of Christ 
in abolishing man-made barriers by ignoring them. These man-made 
barriers have deluged the world with blood; at the present time they 
threaten civilisation with utter destruction. It is not a new precept; the 
prophets said it before Christ. Besides the famous passage of Micah, there 
is that wonderful passage in the nineteenth chapter of Isaiah (to be honest, 
the authenticity of this chapter has been doubted): 
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Then shall Israel form a triple alliance with Egypt and Assyria, a blessing to 
the world around and blessed by the Lord of hosts, who said, Blessed be my 
people Egypt, and Assyria whom I have made, and Israel mine own possession. 
He would be a bold clergyman who could say in the pulpit, Blessed be my 
people Russia, and Germany whom I have made. Half the congregation 
would walk out, others would prepare such letters as I have had by the 
score. St Paul said, “‘ In Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but ye are all one man in Christ Jesus.”” In modern 
language, there is neither Englishman nor German, white man nor black, 
Catholic nor Protestant, churchman nor dissenter. But the prophets 
prophecy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means, and the people 
love to have it so. And what shall we do in the end thereof ? 

In spite of national and denominational hatreds—and where politics and 
religion are concerned charity, common sense, and intellectual honesty 
fare badly—there never has been a time when all those who love justice 
and mercy and walk humbly with their God have a better chance of under- 
standing each other than now. For the philosophia perennis knows no 
boundaries. Protestants may read with profit the books of Gilson, Mari- 
tain, Watkin, Sheen, Christopher Dawson, and Alfred Noyes. We may 
thank Natalie Duddington for enabling English readers to study the Russian 
writers Berdyaeff and Frank. These men, and one or two others, whose 
works I think have not been translated, worked for a time with the Com- 
munists, and then became Christians, accepting the consequences. Ber- 
dyaeff’s books are well known. Frank, whose God With Us (Jonathan 
Cape) is one of the best modern religious books that I know, was professor 
of philosophy at Moscow. Expelled from Russia, he went to Germany, 
from which he was driven by Hitler. Since then he has found a home in 
France. Hitherto the West has known very little of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, from which perhaps it has something to learn. While the West 
has almost divinised Aristotle and Aquinas, the East has based its theology 
on Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and indeed on Plato 
and Plotinus. Berdyaeff thinks that Western Catholicism has failed to 
give a central position to the Holy Spirit, who as St Paul says “‘ is the Lord,” 
the glorified and immanent Jesus. Christianity for him is not Jesus- 
worship; an event in the past, regarded as an event in the past, cannot be 
the certain and living truth which the religion of the Spirit requires and 
enjoys. This certainty is much emphasised by Frank. It is not what the 
Roman Catholic theologians condemn as “‘ ontologism,” for it is not given 
us to start with. The spiritual life, as Clement says, is in three stages. 
The first stage is faith, which is the resolution to stand or fall by the noblest 
hypothesis. The second stage is knowledge, which can only be gained 
as the reward of a life of austere self-discipline. At this stage we find that 
the venture of faith is fully justified. The final stage is love, which unites 
the lover and the loved. It is in fact the vision of God. Both Berdyaeff 
and Frank lay great stress on Freedom, which, as they rightly say, is incom- 
patible with submission to infallible authority, being based on individual 
experience. Like all mystics they distinguish between what Eckhart calls 
the Godhead, the ineffable Absolute who dwelleth in the light which no 
man can approach unto, and the God who is revealed to us as perfect 
Goodness or Love, Truth and Beauty, and in personal devotion as the 
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Spirit whom we approach in prayer, and who is always “ Thou,” rather 
than “He” or “It.” Both writers realise the tragedy of our life here. 
Berdyaeff says: 

When a man returns to God after a period of apostasy he knows a freedom 

untasted by one who has passed his life in the peace and security of traditional 
faith. My faith was won through an experience of the inner life, of the most 
painful character. Those whose religion is authoritarian will never understand 
those who have come to religion through freedom, and through the tragedy 
immanent in their life’s experience. 
These exiles for conscience’ sake have a right to speak so. It may well be 
that out of the fires of persecution a pure Christian faith may arise in Russia, 
which may vivify the perplexed religion of the Western nations, who have 
perhaps gathered from the Renaissance most of the fruits which that move- 
ment was able to bear. 

But need we be content with exploring the legacy of Rome, Athens, and 
Palestine? ‘‘ That which we now call Christianity was always in the world,” 
say some of the Fathers of the Church. The Deity cannot mind whether 
he is called God or Dieu or even Allah; he has no doubt forgiven the 
Russians for calling him Bug. The revolt of Asia, which began with the 
victory of Japan over Russia, has not only given new confidence to the 
countries which the legions never penetrated; it has increased the respect 
which some scholars have long felt fur the wisdom of the East. There was 
a great outpouring of the Spirit in the middle of the first millennium before 
the Christian era. It saw the beginning of higher religion in China, India, 
Persia, as well as in the later Jewish prophets, who, perhaps under Persian 
influence, transformed Judaism in spite of priestly obstruction. It gave 
Greece, under Pythagoras and the Orphics, something better than the all 
too human Olympians. Indian mysticism has so much in common with the 
mysticism of Greece that the Indians claim Pythagoras as one of their sages. 
Pythagoras, they say, was Pitta guru, father teacher. Neoplatonic scholars 
are not agreed whether Plotinus, and even Plato, were indebted to India. 
At any rate they had much in common. We have now the advantage of 
reading Indian philosophy in English. Radhakrishnan is one of the best of 
living theologians. 

No one suggests that we should become Buddhists or Hinduists. But 
mysticism is not confined to one religion. Seekers after truth have never 
been divided in the chambers where good men and women pray. East 
and West have both suffered by being separated from each other. The 
Holy Spirit divides to every man, and to every nation, severally as he will, 
and to curse and excommunicate each other hurts those who have forgotten 
charity and humility. 

The core of Eastern philosophy is of course the belief in a universal 
self, deeper and more real than the empirical ego of our daily habits. Modern 
philosophy in the West has made too much of the Leibnizian impenetrable 
monads, like the discarded atoms, so/ida pollentia simplicitate, of bygone 
physics. The “ self-conscious ” person is not the whole self; he is in fact 
a small part of the real self. If we study carefully St Paul’s doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit—‘“‘ we are all made to drink into one Spirit”; if we note how 
he distinguishes between psyche and pmeuma; if we even remember our 
Lord’s words about the necessity of “ losing ” our psyche, we shall be con- 
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vinced that there is more truth in the Indian psychology than we are perhaps 
willing to admit. It is true that all mystics, not only students of Eastern 
thought, must beware of two dangers. A journey through the unreal is 
an unreal journey. Time is “a moving image of eternity,” an image 
(eikon) not a phantasm (eédo/on). And when Keyserling says that mysticism 
ends in an impersonal immortality, we cannot grant him the word imper- 
sonal. For that is the death of love, and for mystics, as for all Christians, 
God is love. But mystics everywhere speak the same language, for they 
describe the same experiences. They all know that there is a knowledge 
of the imponderables, of the supreme values, as certain as of the things 
which we see and hear. If it is not so to us, it is probably from want of 
attention. To say that the testimony of the contemplatives is not trans- 
ferable is nonsense. If a dozen honest men (and one kitten) have climbed 
the Matterhorn, I am satisfied that the summit of that mountain is accessible, 
though I shall never get there myself. The fact remains that we often cannot 
tell whether an extract from a mystical writer comes from a Christian or a 
Pagan or a Muhammadan or a Hindu, nor whether he lived in Europe or 
Asia, in antiquity or the Middle Ages or in our own time. 

One example may be given. Illumination, it seems, comes very suddenly, 
and resembles a strange dazzling light. This is how it has been described: 


This kind of knowledge is a thing that comes in a moment like a light kindled 
from a leaping spark, which when it has once reached the soul finds its own fuel. 

I entered and beheld with the eye of the soul, above my mind, the light un- 
changeable. It was not this ordinary light, which all may look upon, nor was it 
a greater of the same kind. It was far other than this. He who knows the truth 


knows that light, and he who knows it knows eternity. 

The light in my soul is not local. I cannot recognise any sort of form in it, 
though I sometimes see in it what is known to me as the living light. 

Suddenly, without warning, I felt an inward state of peace and joy indescribably 
intense, accompanied with a sense of being bathed in a warm glow of light. 

When the spirit perceives this divine light, it knows not whence it comes, from 
within or without; there is no question of place. We must wait quietly for it to 
appear, as we watch for the sunrise. 

My sight, becoming pure, entered deeper and deeper into the ray of that high 
light which in itself is true. . . . Before that light one becomes such that one 
could never consent to turn from it to any other light. 

All at once the glory of God shone upon and round about me. A light perfectly 
ineffable shone in my soul. It seemed like the brightness of the sun in every 


direction; it was too intense for the eyes. 


Who wrote of these experiences? They are, in order, Plato, Augustine, 
Hildegarde von Bingen, John Trevor, Plotinus, Dante, “‘ President Finney ” 
in William James. (I owe some of these quotations to Joseph James, 
The Way of Mysticism). 

In the terrible times we are living in, says Frank at the end of his great book, and 
in the hard times which must follow them, mankind is standing at the cross- 
roads. Only two possibilities are open to us; to slide further down into the abyss, 
or by a heroic effort save ourselves through a Christian renaissance. May the 
Lord help us. 


Berdyaeff thinks that the new Reformation must begin with the educated, 
and I think he is right. No doubt it is true that, as I told the Company of 
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Spectacle-makers, we clergy are of their trade. We have to provide spec- 
tacles for everybody, to see the invisible. But the Church has humbled 
itself too much. It has courted the popular breeze, and there will never be 
a crowd outside the narrow gate. Anti-intellectualism is blasphemy. ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord is the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit 
of counsel and might, the Spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lord.” 
“* He’s a slave who would not be in the right with two or three,” and those 
who will guide the best thought of the new age are coming round, so I 
believe, to the perennial philosophy. Above all, the new Reformation 
must be ready to find allies everywhere, even among the tents of Kedar. 
Partisanship and exclusiveness, which threaten civilisation with ruin, are 
equally fatal to religion. But we are no longer self-satisfied as we were 
under Queen Victoria. ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” Ubi nil timetur, quod timeatur nascitur. There is yet time, but 
‘eventu rerum stolidi didicere magistro.? Out present suffering need not go for 
nothing. “‘ Souffrir passe; avoir souffert ne passe jamais” 
W. R. INGE 
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To have lived in India and become in some measure acquainted with its 
long religious history ought to quicken in one a sense of the mystery that is 
implicit in life and at the same time a sense of the world-wide hunger in 
men for its solution. There we find laid open before us in the sacred books 
of that land what one of its sages of our own time—and one worthy to be 
numbered among the greatest of his ancestors, Rabindranath Tagore—has 
called ‘‘a people’s collective reaction at the very dawn of civilisation to the 
wonder and awe of existence.” No one, surely, who considers the litera- 
ture of the Vedic and post-Vedic centuries of early India, with its complexity 
of hopes and fears, of dreams and night-mares, of conjectures and bewilder- 
ments can remain unmoved by its evidence of the eagerness of the human 
mind in the presence of the challenge that the living universe presents and 
at the same time the tragedy and the pathos of the inevitable failure to meet 
that challenge. Three thousand years ago men of our own kin were found 
wrestling unavailingly with the same problems that baffle us to-day. If we 
fail, as they did, to reach unaided a solution, we can surely learn from them 
much to guide us in our failure and to enable us to discover where the 
right road has been opened to us and to take that road with humble gratitude. 

That is why I want to go right back to these early conjectures (or, as 
Max Miller called them, guesses at truth), and then to pass on and take 
note how here and there through the ages similar efforts were made by 
others and the same or similar failures often experienced; and to do this in 
the hope that in this way some of our own convictions or conjectures may 
be corrected or confirmed. 


I 


Very early in India’s religious history someone made a discovery which 
one of the Vedic Hymns records ! in the words “ Truth is one (though) the 
wise call it by various names.” That affirmation must have marked some- 
thing like “‘a Copernican revolution ” for the human mind in that early 
age—the opening of the way to a new and fascinating goal. It is the first 
glimpse of the One: and India has never ceased to set it at the centre of its 


1 Rig Veda, I, 164, 44. 
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thought. To these early seekers after the ultimate it appears that that goal 
may be reached by two stairs—one, that which climbs within the objective 
world of external nature, the other that which climbs within the subjective 
world of the self within man. In each case the steps in that climbing path 
are represented by successive purging, on the one hand, of the object 
known or experienced, and, on the other, of the knowing or experiencing 
subject, until in each case a condition of independence of all external things 
is reached. What is reached in this pursuit is the thing in itself or Brahman 
on the one hand and the Supreme Self or Atman on the other. In both 
cases the end sought is the attainment of a self that is wholly free from rela- 
tion to, or dependence on, the not-self. The place of fulfilment of craving is 
that place where the Atman and the Brahman meet and coalesce. To reach 
that place is to reach the final truth of things. This insight marks the summit 
of Indian thought; what it implies or implied to the sages who blazed the 
path to it is difficult to determine with any exactness. The seekers who 
pursue this quest are often themselves baffled and uncertain. There is a 
stage, for example, when they pause and consider if the ultimate Self is 
“‘ the self of dreamless sleep,” but that, their comment is, would be a self 
that has gone into unconsciousness, and so “ to utter annihilation.” They 
cannot be content to stay there, they must explore further. Nevertheless, 
the conclusion at which they finally arrive seems to be little different. The 
world around them, they conclude, is unreal and, it would appear, our 
existence in it is equally so. But to quote Professor Bowman, summarising 
this attainment of Indian reflection, 

beyond their nothingness and beyond the nothingness of space and of death is the 
supreme negation which is no mere phase of nature but the one real affirmation— 
the brahman which is neither here nor there, neither now nor then, and from which 
there is no returning.’ 


This summit on which the Vedic man stands is signalised in the words “ I 
am brahman ” and “‘ Thou art that.” As the sage says, to his disciple, “‘ It 
is the true; it is the Self; and thou, O Svetaketu, art it.”” Is that then a final 
end where the world and man stand together before the Absolute and vanish 
into it for ever? 

There was much then—and there is much now—to make man desire 
such an escape. The vista of unending rebirths which was always before 
that people in those days had caused thoughtful men to despair of existence 
and to desire to flee from it. This is the prospect that later led Buddha to 
pronounce existence itself to be misery. If, then, this secret, this 
“* Upanishad,” was a way to escape, how great must have been the relief. 


He that knows it after having become quiet, subdued, satisfied, patient and 
collected sees self in Self, sees all as Self. . . . This great, unborn Self, undecaying, 
undying, immortal, fearless is, indeed, brahman.? 


It was as though they said, “‘ Time ends, eternity’s begun.” 

That is not indeed, the only road which Indian religious thought pursued 
or the only conclusion at which it arrived, but it is the main road and shows 
the Absolute for the first time confronting bafed men. There are many 
other roads besides this one that were opened by others and that led 
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nowhere. Whether this one leads to any land of peace where the soul can 
rest, the world has not yet determined for itself. The road that the Indian 
sages explored so long ago is still being travelled—perhaps more to-day 
than ever before. And then—as to-day also—there were those who shrank 
back from such a solution and could not be content with it. Thus we are 
told in one of the Upanishads of one (his name was Yajnavalkya) expounding 
his discovery to his wife and disciple, Maitreyi. He said, ‘‘ As a lump of 
salt, when thrown into water, becomes dissolved, thus verily does the great 
Being rise and vanish away. When he has departed there is no more know- 
ledge, O Maitreyi.”” Then Maitreyi said, “‘ Here thou hast bewildered me, 
Sir, when thou sayest that, having departed, there is no more knowledge.” 
And all that Yajnavalkya could reply was, ‘‘ This is enough, O beloved, for 
wisdom.” Whether the goal be called brahman or Nirvana, or the Abyss 
or Nothingness there is the same “‘ bewilderment.” There is no place there 
for a mind or heart, that desires to worship. Is it wisdom then, to say, as 
this Upanishad says, “‘ If a man worship another deity thinking the deity is 
one and he the other, he does not know. He is like a beast to be sacrificed 
to the gods.” 

We have here, then—so far as I am aware—the first appearance on the 
scene of human history of the Absolute. We may call it the metaphysical 
Absolute. It was the highest goal of which the mind of man could conceive. 
It was reached by a process by which man divested himself of all that made 
him a self in the hope of finding the Supreme Self. The man who travels by 
this road is the sannyasi, the ascetic. He rids himself of all that is finite, all that 
is contingent, all that binds him to earth, and only when he is so. stripped 
bare of all that makes him a person, whether this be called good or whether 
it be called evil, can he approach that final brahman whose nothingness 
matches his. This is sirguna brahman, quality-less brahman, which is a 
desert, “‘ where falls not hail nor rain nor any snow, nor any wind blows 
loudly.” Neither good nor evil, neither right nor wrong can have its roots 
in that soil. There is no question of worshipping at this shrine where two 
nothings meet and blend, where the undiscerned shadow can at best be 
called, as the Indian sage sometimes dares to call him or it, “ the One without 
a second.” 

Edward Caird in describing the negative way by which Plotinus sought to 
climb to this same goal says that in ascending Plotinus “‘ has drawn the ladder 
up after him and left himself no possibility of descending again.” The 
sages of the Upanishads did this long before Plotinus, and reached the same 
isolation by their arguments which he reached by ecstasy. This is the Waste 
Land, the desert of vast Eternity where no human foot can fall and where 
certainly no human heart can worship. 

One other accompaniment of the Vedantic quest of the Absolute must be 
noted for it accompanies all such quests when they are guided solely or 
primarily by the intellect and not also by the moral needs of men. The 
world that is transcended and rejected becomes unreal (the Vedantist calls 
it the region of maya) and having passed beyond it the explorer despises it 
and all its duties. The whole process which proceeds by the method of 
abstraction is of this character and not least so when it is a metaphysical 
and not primarily a religious quest that is being pursued. What it seeks is 
not the Good but the One. ‘“‘ Metaphysics wishes,” as Jacques Maritain 
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expresses it, “‘ purely to contemplate, aspires to the unity of a simple gaze.” 
“It approaches it,” he goes on, “‘like an asymptote, and cannot achieve it. 
What metaphysician, not to speak of the ancient Brahmans, has felt more 
keenly than Plotinus this burning desire for the supreme unity?” 

What is achieved—in the case of the ancient Brahmans—is an intellectual 
attitude which is more likely to create—and actually does create—spiritual 
pride and contempt for the lesser breeds that do not know what the Brahman 
knows. It seems inevitable that the barrenness of this discipline should 
drive many to seek other roads. It does so, but not to the abandonment of 
this road of negation. This is the highest road of all. There are lower 
roads, easier roads, for those who cannot do without worship. For them 
it is as though the spiritual edifice is built on two floors, one embodying 
a lofty and ancient Vedantic tradition, the other more adjusted to human 
needs and demands. The higher provides no occasion for worship, the 
lower provides such occasions in abundance. The result is that India pre- 
sents to us two aspects, one that which Alexander the Great’s men saw and 
wondered at—that of the naked gymnosophists of that day, the other that 
which moved Aldous Huxley, whom we may describe as a modern Absolu- 
tist, to say when he stood by the banks of the Ganges that if he were a 
Hindu millionaire he would use his wealth to establish in that land a chair 
of atheism. 

The way of atheism was indeed actually taken by Buddha when he obtained 
enlightenment. I think it is Professor Bowman who says that Buddhism 
is the nemesis of the brahman doctrine. Under the B6 tree this Indian seeker 
realised the vanity of a Brahman that no one could worship and the folly of 
austerities that were of no avail to lighten human darkness, or cure human 
sorrow. So he turned his back on the Vedic Absolute. He looked out 
instead upon his fellowmen and saw that sorrow was a reality that no 
sophistry could deny. So he founded a pragmatist religion, putting aside 
firmly the speculations of the intellectualists, saying, “‘ These things do not 
profit—have not to do with the fundamentals of religion; they tend not to 
absence of passion, quiescence, supreme wisdom, and Nirvana.” ‘“‘ One 
thing only do I teach, O Brothers,” he said, ‘‘ suffering and deliverance from 
suffering.” 

In the words of a forgotten Victorian poet Buddha “ denied divinely 
the Divine.” His religion in its primitive form—so far as we can discern it 
—was an early and a lofty Humanism—perhaps as lofty as any that men 
have fashioned since—resting upon a divinely-implanted source of human 
need, and as far away as possible from the cloudland of the Vedanta. ‘“The 
haughty Vedant creed ” is what not a few Hindus who saw for themselves 
the fruits of this barren Absolutism called it. That many Vedantists are 
men and women of high aspiration and much originality of conduct is 
indeed true. The Vedantist often shows a likeness to the magnanimous 
man of Aristotle whose temptation like his must have been to arrogance. 
So it must have been also with many of the neo-Platonists with what Edward 
Caird calls their “ spirit of intellectual aristocracy.” It is that spirit in 
them which made St Augustine, looking at them and looking at the Chris- 
tians, ask, Ubi erat illa aedificans caritas a fundamento humilitatis quod est Christus 
Jesus ? 

The writer was once discussing with a Brahman friend the conception of 
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God as the Supreme Good and taking for granted that he was in full agree- 
ment with such a conception of Him when he quietly interposed, “ But of 
course we do not believe in the goodness of God.” He was bound in his 
own life and practice by ideals of goodness, and accepted them. He recog- 
nised natural laws, but the sphere of their exercise was tor him Maya, illusion. 
The eternal reality—if we may use such a phrase to describe it—had no 
moral quality; it was beyond good and evil alike. Just as the Aristotelian 
views the highest ethic as contemplative and not active, aristocratic and not 
concerned with common things, so it is with the Vedantist. Gilbert Murray 
in a note to his translation of the Av/sigone brings together quite appro- 
priately the Greek and the Indian view. 


I have heard, he says, a distinguished Oriental theologian argue that to strike 
a man whom you dislike with a stick is a sin but there is no obligation to give or 
sell food to him, even though he is starving and the refusal to do so may have 
fatal results. 


I have no doubt that “the distinguished Oriental theologian” was a 
Vedantist, and, as such, while he was willing to go some distance in adjust- 
ing his life to the moral requirements of what he calls samsdra, the pursuits 
of earth, his real sphere was beyond these trivialities. And as there is no 
place for moral effort, so there is no place there for worship or adoration. 
When Yajnavalkya directed Maitreyi’s attention to the dark shadows that 
surround Brahman she said, ‘‘ Sir, thou hast landed me in utter bewilder- 
ment,” for it was, we may be sure, in her case, whatever it might be in her 
husband’s, a God whom she could worship that she was seeking; and so 


it has been in the case of many others in India through the ages. Thus it 
comes about that sometimes even the sages of the Upanishads discern looming 
through their negations the shadow outline of a God of grace. 


II 


Let us now turn from the East to the West and look very briefly at the 
great pilgrim of the Absolute who stands, a majestic figure, between the 
sages of the Upanishads and the saints and mystics of Christianity, Plotinus, 
whom Edward Caird calls “ the greatest of all the mystics.” He, assuredly, 
belongs to that company, rather than to the metaphysicians. It is not 
claimed for him that he attained more than rarely to the beatific vision, but 
that was what he was seeking as being the summit of human experience. 

Dr Inge tells us, it is true, that Plotinus holds that God cannot, or will 
not, seek men; men must seek him. The way in which Plotinus overcomes 
this difficulty is to view the Absolute in relation to other beings as being 
** accidental ” to them. 

Curiously enough the Indian Vedantists who in post Upanishad days 
attempt to combine the Advaita doctrine with theism adopt a similar method 
to explain how a personal Brahman can create or care for the world. They 
say that in doing so he is like a King who, while absorbed in high duties of 
state, may at the same time be playing with a doll or a ball. He does not 
put his mind into this trivial activity, and so, as the Indian theologian would 
say, it does not bind him, it does not deprive him of his absoluteness. In 
the case of Plotinus it is this contradiction, and the necessity, but at the 
same time the impossibility, of solving it that gives what Caird calls a kind 
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of “‘ troubled intensity ” to the writings of Plotinus and makes them “ the 
supreme expression of mysticism.” 

Thus far in our attempt to judge whether there can be such a thing as 
worship of the Absolute and whether every seeker after the Absolute is to 
be counted among seekers after God, the living God, we have been con- 
sidering only those who have been pursuing this quest outside of the 
Christian Church. We now turn to some who, whether as metaphysicians 
or as mystics, have been influenced in their outlook upon this problem by 
Christian teaching and Christian experience. That here a choice had to be 
made St Augustine was fully aware and yet even he could not altogether 
abandon the thought-processes of the neo-Platonists. It was, however, the 
pseudo-Dionysius who introduced into Christian thought the non-Christian 
method of approach and gave it what for a time was accepted as almost 
apostolic authority. 

For it is, he says, more fitting to praise God by taking away than by ascription. 
Here we take away all things from Him, going up from particulars to universals, 
that we may know openly the unknowable which is hidden in and under all 
things that may be known. And we behold that darkness beyond being, concealed 
under all natural light. 


To what paradoxes and contradictions this attempt to combine Indian 
Advaita or acosmic monism and Christianity led the medieval Church we 
can see in the case of the Dominican friar, Eckhart of Cologne, who came 
under the censure of Pope John XXII in 1329. Dr Inge describes him as 
“the greatest of speculative mystics ” evidently recognising him as fully 
Christian in his teaching, whereas Dr Brunner considers his mysticism to be 
substantially identical with the teaching of the great Indian Advaitist, 
Sankaracharya (eighth century A.p.) and, as such, incompatible with 
Christianity. 

Eckhart travels by the way of negation to what he calls “the naked 
Godhead ” “the nameless Nothing.” There all creatures are “ silent.” 
“God works: so doth not the Godhead.” He quotes with approval “a 
heathen philosopher ” (unnamed) as saying, “‘ Discard all this and that and 
here and there and be thyself what thou art in thine inner not-being ” 
(which, he adds, is “‘ mens ”). Again he says: 

Pear-seed grows up into pear-tree; nut-seed grows up into nut-tree; God-seed 
into God. Everything which is proper to the divine nature is proper to the just 
and holy man. He works all the works of God . . . God without such a man 
could not act. 


He was charged with teaching that “‘ man can become God ” and this was 
one of the twenty-eight errors for which he was condemned, 

It is quite evident from such passages as these (and many other passages 
similar to them could be quoted) that Eckhart was, to say the least, skirting 
an abyss of either pantheism or agnosticism. The Papal Bull that excom- 
municated him has justification in declaring that such statements ‘“‘ have an 
ill sound ” and are “‘ very rash.” Rufus Jones finds throughout his system 
two strands that are never quite woven together. His intellect carries him 
straight to a monistic system in which God is all; his heart keeps him in 
sympathy with the beliefs of the Christian Church. The contradictions in 
him are evident and represent, as von Hiigel says, three thirsts of which by 
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far the deepest is the religious thirst. The soul after pursuing its long 
journey ends by a return to the bare Godhead; “it flows back into the 
bottom of the bottomless fountain whence it flowed forth.” 

Etienne Gilson in his book The Medieval Experiment, sets side by side the 
vision of God that St Francis of Assisi had and that of this Dominican 
theologian. 


As the God of St Francis had not been stripped by man of his own intelligibility 
creation itself remained intelligible and desirable and lovable for the sake of its 
Creator: but, since the God of Eckhart was a wilderness, Eckhart’s nakedness 
was that of destitution and like God Himself he could be but the King of a waste 
land (p. 113). 


But Eckhart’s own experience of God contradicts his theory, and he realises 
what this “‘ Buddhistic thirst ” implies when there is neither the soul herself 
nor any creature in that desert which is God. “It occurs to the soul,” says 
Rudolf Otto, describing what he believes to have been Eckhart’s experience, 
“‘ that then God would not be love. Were the creature to disappear love 
would be torn from His heart.” It is the same desolate conclusion which 
Maitreyi saw rising before her when Yajnavalkya showed her the waste 
land of Brahman and she cried, ‘‘ Thou hast landed me in utter bewilder- 
ment.” If that waste land is what the Absolute is then who could worship 
it or desire to dwell in it? 

It may seem to us that these are disputes that belong only to the past, 
that they have not survived beyond the Middle Ages. In all that I have 
written I have been following a track that, right through the centuries can 
be traced as disclosing itself in the aspirations both of pagans and Chris- 
tians seeking some firm ground upon which to walk through life. And we 
know that similar speculations and hopes and fears are still debated to-day, 
and that all the more where belief in a divine revelation has been losing its 
hold of men’s hearts. The negative road is not trodden as resolutely as it 
once was—and as by the Hindu it is still—nor is the asceticism that accom- 
panied it embraced as the Hindu Sannyasis embraced it, but the quest of the 
Absolute is still pursued, or at least surveyed from a distance by unsatisfied 
men, and this all the more as the prevailing humanism proves inadequate. 
Man must content himself with what is within his reach. ‘‘ That Absolute,” 
as the Indian sage said long ago, “is silence.” It cannot be uttered. The 
Absolutist on the one hand and the Pragmatist on the other furnish us with 
some kind of religion with which we must make shift. Thus it comes 
about that the phantoms that haunted the dreams of the sages of the 
Upanishads still walk the world to-day. 

Pascal abandoned that particular quest when he wrote, “ The silence of 
the infinite spaces terrify me,” and made choice of another highway. ‘“ The 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob,” he wrote, “‘ not the 
God of the Philosophers and the Savants.” This, which Professor Hodges 
calls ‘‘ the Abrahamic presupposition,” may be said to be the alternative to 
the metaphysical presupposition, upon which the religions of India and so 
many modern religions or quasi religions are based. The religions which, 
we may say, have Abraham or someone like Abraham as their earthly 
father are Judaism, Christianity, Islam and Zoroastrianism. These religions 
differ from the other group fundamentally in this respect that, to use the 
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words of Professor Hodges again, ‘‘ they put personal relationships at the 
heart of things.” : 

The difference between these two traditions may be said to consist in 
whether or not the religions provide for unhappy men a God whom they 
can worship in spirit and in truth. It may indeed be found that even when 
their quest has been prompted largely by metaphysical curiosity the longing 
for an object of worship has never wholly been absent whether the seeker 
was Yajnavalkya of the Upanishads or Plotinus the Neoplatonist, or Eckhart 
the Dominican friar. And if that is true we can surely expect that such a 
quest would never be wholly vain. 

We cannot doubt that Plotinus had his “ golden hours” of vision, 
though they were ‘‘ but seldom ”—four only, it is said, in all his lifetime. 
It is even possible that the method of Yoga—however much it has been 
misused—may have opened some doors to the Hindu or that it was some 
glimpse granted him into “‘ the deserts of vast eternity ” that gave to the 
author of the Bhagavadgita that vision of terror which is described as one 
aspect of brahman or the Infinite. It will be remembered in this connection, 
that so convinced a Christian thinker as Professor A. E. Taylor held that 
the personal religion of Socrates was sustained by “ the revelational religion 
of the Orphics.” We need not, however, speculate on such possibilities 
and their value. 

If what Richard Jefferies saw in his moment of ecstasy, looking upon the 
nature that he knew so intimately, came to him from beyond nature even as 
what Brother Lawrence saw, when he looked on a tree in winter, came 
from a deeper discovery of what lies in that beyond, why should not some 
of those other visions have their own signifiance as well? “I was plunged 
deep in existence,” says Jefferies, “‘ and with all that existence I prayed.” 

Dr Inge defines ecstacy as an abnormal state of consciousness in which 
the reaction of the mind to external stimuli is either inhibited or altered in 
character. In his Mysticism in Religion he accepts the definition of it as “‘ the 
freeing of the soul from the hampering confinement of the body, conferring 
new powers of which it knew nothing before.” “It is now,” he goes on, 
*‘able to behold what only the eyes of the spirit can behold, the eternal 
reality beyond time and space.”” The fact of such intuition into divine truth 
seems to him to be incontrovertible and this admission, he holds, can cause 
no difficulty to a theist. It is of the value of such intuitions in the case of 
those whose religion is based on metaphysical presuppositions that we may 
well have doubts, and Dr Inge himself has them. He sees quite clearly that 
the God whom religion requires and without whom it cannot live is a 
God who can be worshipped. It is, therefore, not what the mystics call the 
Godhead, but God. Prayer, as he says, is not a soliloquy. 

He almost appears to give his vote for two gods—one impersonal 
brahman, as the Vedantist calls it, the other brahman’s personalised form 
Brahma, a deity whom the ordinary man can worship. He hesitates between 
the claims of time and of eternity, between a God who loves and a God 
beyond good and evil. Like Eckhart, Dr Inge sees that this Deity, this 
Absolute, is a God who cannot love and so he draws back from this con- 
clusion and turns to the God to whom belongs the eternal verities and whom 
we can worship, the God who has revealed himself in his Son and who 
reveals himself in prayer and worship. This, we must be able to say with 
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something more than the Dean’s hesitations, is the true God and eternal 
life. Whatever the philosophy of Christianity is, it is not a Pragmatism. 


lil 

In the autobiography of Raissa Maritain we can trace the process by which 
she and her husband were led past the delusive hopes set upon the Absolute, 
past the reasonings of the philosophers and savants to Christian faith. 
Three of the guides who showed them the way were, significantly enough, 
Plotinus, Pascal and Bergson. ‘They had been studying in the Sorbonne, 
facing the facts, as she says, of an unhappy and cruel universe, wherein the 
sole light was the philosophy of scepticism and relativism. It seemed to 
them for a while that the only solution was suicide. But Bergson intro- 
duced them to Plotinus and one day Raissa read one of those numerous 
passages in which Plotinus speaks of the soul and God more in the character 
of a religious seeker than of a metaphysician. As she read, “‘ suddenly ” 
(she says) ‘‘ a wave of enthusiasm flooded my heart.” ‘‘ The next moment 
I was on my knees before the book, covering the page I had just read with 
passionate kisses and my heart burning with love.” But that was only a 
momentary glimpse of ‘‘ Him who in a flash had made Himself felt in me 
and had then disappeared.” The next stage in her progress was when 
Pascal also spoke to her. 

What most drew me to Pascal, she tells us, was his sense of the Abyss—of the 
Abyss he had so narrowly avoided. It was that he had experienced to the point of 
anguish the need of the Truta if he was to live, the necessity of the Absolute to 
which his soul might cling. 

Thus, she—and her husband also—travelled through dark places to a full 
Christian faith. 

One thing that is impressive in this pilgrimage is how these two—one 
of them herself a Jewess—travelled through metaphysical shadows into 
light and peace under the guidance of two teachers, one of whom warned 
them of the terrors of the Abyss so that they might avoid it, while the other 
pointed out to them the way to the Celestial City, and he also was a Jew. 
This was Bergson who, Madame Maritain goes on, 


travelled uncertainly towards a goal still far off, but the light of which had already 
reached both him and us without our knowing it, like the rays of a star across a 
desert of unimaginable skies. 


The Hindus on the one hand and the Jews on the other may be said to 
represent two views of ultimate truth between which men have still to choose 
—the one the way of the desert and the withered trees of asceticism and 
maya and nothingness, the other the way of the living God, the Absolute, 
indeed, but the Absolute in whom we live and move and have our being, 
the God of Abraham, indeed, but also the God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The God of Jesus is the God of History and of Time, as well 
as of Eternity. Both Bergson and Samuel Alexander, being sharers of the 
Jewish tradition, as well as philosophers, have, Dean Inge tells us, in their 
philosophy, “ divinised time.” We may indeed say with William Blake that 
** Time is the mercy of Eternity.” 
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TuIs title may seem perhaps too comprehensive, but where types of inter- 
pretation are concerned, a fairly extensive period of history must be examined 
so that we may observe these types in operation. The degree of authority 
which a religion gives to its writings is a matter of major significance. 


I 

Judaism has always been proud of its description as a “ religion of the 
book ” and there lurks in such pride some danger, since books, however 
sublime their contents may be, are human compositions. Yet with greater 
care than has been the case with some Christian communities, Judaism 
settled the relationship which exists between its religious faith and the 
writings—the O.T.—upon which its faith founds. Judaism from its very 
origin in the post-exilic period saved itself from the fundamentalist doctrine 
of inspiration. Only in one respect, which is to be mentioned later, did it 
approach to this extreme position. 

The O.T. itself informs us that, when, on the return from the exile, Ezra 
read to the people the written Law, there accompanied him expositors who 
explained and interpreted. Whether or not we regard these interpreters as 
holding only a temporary office for a given occasion, it is certainly true that 
in Judaism, alongside the written word, the works of the commentators 
have always held a position of authority which, in matters of the inter- 
pretation of scripture, has proved salutary. This body of expository 
writing, called Midrashim, has existed from an early time right down to 
about the eleventh century of our era. It consists of comment on the text 
of scripture. It contains legends, narrative, discussion, parables, exegesis 
and maxims. This literature holds the traditions of the teachers, the Rabbis, 
as to the meaning of scripture. Literature of this kind was current in the 
pre-Christian period. The New Testament in its reference (2 Tim. iii. 8) to 
Jannes and Jambres the magicians who strove with Moses in Egypt is not 
drawing from the O.T. but from the popular Jewish commentaries. These 
commentaries were extraordinarily free and liberal in their interpretations. 
They acknowledged that there were difficult passages in holy writ, but they 
applied to them the maxim that “every word of scripture has seventy 
aspects.” In fact, later Judaism developed the view that there were four 
main methods of interpretation—the literal, the moral, the doctrinal and the 
mystical. 
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The value of this homiletic literature may be judged by the purposes 
which it served. Its authors faced up to passages which needed some 
apologetic or defence. Gen. i. 26, where God says ‘‘ Let us make man in 
our image,” was a hard text. The pagans held that the ws and the our pointed 
to a belief in polytheism; the Christians held that it supported the doctrine 
of the Trinity. But the commentator explains that the ws and the owr are a 
reference to the heavenly counsel with whom God always consults, for 
none of the divine commands is like those of a mere dictator. Questions 
of a theological nature were explored. Why is it that scripture makes God 
say, when man had degenerated in the days of the flood, that he was grieved 
in his heart that he had made man? How can God who foresees all things 
be sorry when things happen as they do? The Commentators saw the 
difficulty, but refused to teach that the purpose and mind of God could not 
alter or change. These expositors added many legends to what is found in 
the O.T. They tell that, when Moses’ foster-mother, Pharaoh’s daughter, 
holding the babe Moses in her arms, was sitting at the royal table with 
Pharaoh and his guests, the child in a playful act of great omen stretched 
forth an arm and swept the crown from Pharaoh’s head. Then there were 
passages to which the interpreter gave a deeper or mystical sense. The 
reason why, on occasion, when God addresses Abraham, Jacob, Moses and 
Samuel, their names are called twice—Abraham Abraham, Samuel Samuel 
and so on—was simple enough. The repetition of the name, it was said, 
was a mark of divine endearment. But some reason more subtle is required 
to explain why, in the Hebrew text, there appears between Abraham| 
Abraham, Jacob|Jacob, Samuel|Samuel a stroke or disjunctive sign (a 
paseq) while there is no such sign between Moses Moses. But to the 
mystical mind a reason is not hard to find. For it is clear that no separative 
sign or mark can be associated with the name of Moses, with whom God 
spake face to face, directly, and without any let or hindrance at all. Simi- 
larly, of that light which God created (Gen. i. 3) on the first day, before the 
creation of the sun, moon and stars, it was taught that it stretched from one 
end of the world to the other, diminished and vanished as human sin and 
error increased, but will appear again in all its glory in the Messianic time. 

The method of manifold interpretation as exhibited by these homiletic 
writers was too liberal to be congenial to a doctrine of the verbal inspira- 
tion of scripture. It is true that in one respect, namely in regard to the text 
of the Pentateuch, Judaism did accept this doctrine, but it was not applied 
in the service of religious dogma but only in regard to ceremonial and 
religious practice. The danger which such a doctrine brings was thus 
limited. It must, however, be observed that that which has appeared in the 
eyes of non-Jews to be a weakness of Judaism, in virtue of which it has been 
called a heavy yoke and burden, has sprung from or been supported by a 
mechanical theory of inspiration such as Protestants later held. From this 
notion has sprung in Judaism the reverent observance of the food-laws, the 
law of circumcision, the Sabbath restrictions, the provisions relating to 
phylacteries and fringes and so on—all which non-Jews and liberal Jews 
represent as defects. But with this exception, which affects only practice 
and not belief—and unnecessary discipline is not so injurious as is wrong 
belief—Judaism has kept itself comparatively free from narrowness in the 
interpretation of scripture and from doctrinal disputes which flow there- 
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from. Because of the active work of its commentators, based upon the 
discussions of the schools of the scribes, and the manifold method of exposi- 
tion, Judaism has always been able to welcome new knowledge without 
embarrassment to its religious development. A new interpretation which 
differed entirely from the traditional was always greeted with delight if it 
were well founded or attractive or clever. The expositions of the scholars 
were never thought of as final or as settling doctrine. All issues, except the 
unity and righteousness of God, remained open. Except in matters of 
practice a biblical authoritarian attitude was never adopted. It was only in 
the thirteenth century that there was formulated a doctrinal creed to be used 
by such as cared to use it. In the twelfth century a greater appreciation of 
the literal interpretation of scripture grew up under the school of Rashi— 
and Jewish and /iteral were sometimes thought of by Christians to be the 
same thing—but even then the other methods of interpretation still con- 
tinued to be employed. Even the rationalist Maimonides held that in the 
Law there were mystical portions, “ the secrets of the Torah,” which only 
a chosen few could comprehend.! 


II 
The interpretation of the O.T. by Christians in the early centuries and the 
Middle Ages avoided, by much the same method as Judaism had done, 
the dangers that beset the conception of an infallible book interpreted in 
one sense. We may even conclude that the mind of the Church had in this 
respect been influenced by Judaism, for Eusebius in the fourth century 
speaks of the Jewish commentators as “men armed with extraordinary 


reasoning powers, able to penetrate into the deepest meaning of holy 
writ ” 2; and Jerome in his commentaries had drawn upon the expositions 
offered by the Jewish Midrashim, It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
medieval Church also knew of four methods, or more, of expounding 
scripture. Besides the literal and mystical it discerned such varieties of the 
inner sense as the allegorical (/.e. in effect theological) and the anagogical, 
namely celestial. But typical of the view of scripture which obtained 
throughout the period was that of the great teacher Origen. Origen had a 
strong bias against the literal interpretation. This kind of interpretation, 
he says, is the cause of ignorant assertions having been made about God. 
Some parts of the O.T., such as those which speak of Abraham’s two wives 
and of Jacob marrying two sisters are not to be taken literally, and even 
mystically they contain mysteries that are not understood by us. Origen’s 
view was that there is a three-fold manner of interpretation which corre- 
sponds to man’s body, soul and spirit: the bodily sense is the literal 
through which God reveals himself to children and the simple: the deeper 
sense is the soul of the matter, and there is a higher spiritual sense. There 
are some very difficult parts of scripture, he affirms, into which God has 
put stumbling blocks, offences, impossibilities, in order to show us that 
there is something more divine in them than the literal meaning.® 

That the authority of the O.T, lay elsewhere than in its literal interpreta- 
tion is characteristic of the thought of medieval Christianity right up to the 


1 See E. Miiller, A History of Jewish Mysticism, p. 74. 
s 4 Epstein, Introduction to the Midrash Rabbah. 
3 Cf. de Princ, p. 5, 296-7, 312 f., Ante Nic. Lib, 
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Reformation. The value of the literal sense was certainly recognised and 
stressed. The Antiochian School was literalist, in reaction to Origen’s 
view. Augustine, though he put the spiritual sense above the literal and 
historical, gave to the latter a “‘ chronological reality which it had never had 
before.” ! In the twelfth century, in the Abbey of St Victor in Paris, the 
scholar and commentator, Hugh, who applied to scripture three senses, the 
literal or historic, the allegoric or doctrinal and a so-called tropological, 
regarded “‘ the literal sense as the most important because it was the founda- 
tion of the spiritual.” 2 Another member of the same fraternity in the same 
century, namely Andrew, was much more of a literalist than Hugh. But 
these two teachers and commentators were exceptions, whose teaching was 
contrary to the spirit of the age. They had learned from the literalist Jewish 
School of the twelfth century founded in Northern France by Rashi 
(A.D. 1105), who, though not discarding the traditional methods of exegesis, 
had regarded the literal as most important. But this, both in Judaism and 
Christianity, was a passing phase. The orthodox view is seen in the saying 
of the Venerable Bede, that the literal interpretation could not correct sin, 
and that only allegory could extract from certain passages any useful 
nourishment at all. A Bishop of Exeter, who was a contemporary of 
Andrew of St Victor, reflects the spirit of the Middle Ages when he says: 
“‘ we interpret not only the words of scripture, but the things done and the 
deeds themselves in a mystical sense,” 4 though he adds that the freedom of 
allegory must not nullify the words of scripture. 

Though the idea of a manifold sense of scripture was denied by the 
Reformers, the view that the O.T. was a mystical book has been continued 
up to the present day, so far as Christians see in it numerous predictive 
allusions to Jesus. In St Luke’s Gospel (ch. xxiv) the risen Christ is reported 
to have expounded to two disciples on the way to Emmaus the things con- 
cerning himself in Moses and the prophets. The early and the medieval 
Church was not content to see Jesus’ fulfilment of O.T. prophecy in his 
development of the teaching and ideals of the prophets; the O.T. was full 
of predictions about Jesus. This was a key to the meaning, to the exegesis 
of the book. Let us look at some—only a very few—of the proof-texts. 
Besides the well-known view that the words: “ Thou shalt not suffer thy 
holy one to see corruption ” in Ps. xvi referred to Jesus’ resurrection and 
that Isaiah liii foretold Jesus’ sufferings, we have the following. Justin 
Martyr held that the passover-lamb in scripture refers to Jesus—when 
roasted, that lamb is a figure of the suffering on the cross. Moses, when he 
prayed with outstretched arms, imitated the form of a cross. Tertullian 
claimed that the wood carried by Isaac when Abraham prepared to sacrifice 
him hinted at the cross. When Amos speaks of the day of the Lord as a 
day of darkness, this is a prediction of the darkness that came on the land on 
the day of the passion. But the most elaborate collection of proof-passages 
is that contained in a treatise against the Jews by one of the most learned 
monks of the seventh century, Isidore of Seville. He affirms that Jesus’ 
betrayal is foretold in Ps. xli. 9 (my “‘ friend in whom I trusted, which did 


1 Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, p. 10. 
2 Ibid., p. 140. 

3 Ibid., p. 22. 

4 Ibid., p. 142. 
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eat of my bread hath lifted up his heel against me ”’), that the traitor’s name 
was Judas is declared by Jeremiah xvii. 1 (“‘ the sin of Judah is written with 
a pen of iron”), that the Saviour’s head was to be struck by a reed is indi- 
cated by the words “‘ a bruised reed shall he not break ” (Isaiah xlii. 3), his 
being clothed with a scarlet robe by “‘ who is he that comes from Edom 
with dyed garments from Bozrah? ” (Isaiah Ixiii. 1), that he was crucified 
between two malefactors by Hab. iii. 2 (Ixx) “in the midst of two living 
creatures shalt thou be made known.” And so on with every single inci- 
dent of the passion story. Isidore’s proofs do not appear to be different 
from those which the Church from the beginning gave. He has only made 
perhaps the most thorough collection. 

So long as the O.T. is given the character of a semi-magical or even a 
mystical book, the predictive aspect of prophecy will have for some a 
fascination. That it has not lost this character for many even to-day appears 
from the opposition which was raised by a statement of the chief Rabbi 
Hertz when he wrote that modern scholarship had shattered the arguments 
which missionaries to Jews had based upon predictions. This statement 
should be accepted. The prophets did predict. They were to some extent 
fore-tellers as well as forth-tellers, but their predictions had reference to 
the region of their own times, and not to centuries in advance. Even the 
53rd chapter of Isaiah which reminds every Christian of Jesus should be 
thankfully regarded as so reminding us but, even if the servant of the pro- 
phecy be neither the actual Israel nor the spiritual Israel but a person, 
Jesus cannot be regarded as fulfilling the oracle in the sense that it was made 
about him. We may well speak of the “ preparation for Christ in the 


O.T.” and say with Principal Rainy } that ‘‘ the footsteps of Christ’s coming 
are heard all along the way ” of the O.T., but nothing can be founded upon 
the slippery slope of predictions. 


III 


The Reformation period, to which we now turn, opened up the path to 
a truer knowledge of the Bible, because now was emphasised that scripture 
had to be interpreted in one sense—not a multiplicity of senses, but one 
plain sense. ‘‘ One plain and simple sense is to be sought ” (Melanchthon). 
The nature of this change may be appreciated. Formerly the allegorical 
interpretation was specially associated with the discovery of theological and 
doctrinal elements of scripture, but it is evident to us to-day that the O.T. 
or any document can hardly be made to yield any real theology if subjected 
to treatment of this sort, and that only one literal sense can possibly reveal 
a history of the religion of Israel and its theological content. This was the 
first real step in the modern interpretation of the O.T. Even Nicholas de 
Lyra, the Hebraist, whose work stressing the literal sense of scripture is 
supposed to have had influence upon Luther—though to-day this is com- 
monly denied—had not abandoned the manifold senses of scripture. Now 
the first step towards the light was taken. Yet, the necessary successive 
steps were a long time in coming, and one grave danger loomed like a 
cloud darker than ever ahead. 

This danger lay in the fact that the Reformed confessions of Faith did 
not safeguard themselves sufficiently against the mechanical theory of 

1 Development of Doctrine, p. 68. 
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inspiration. With the recognition of the one sense of scripture the evil 
consequences of a theory of verbal inspiration grew immensely. Defenders 
of the protestant tradition often resent it being said that the Reformers 
abolished an infallible Church, only to set up an infallible book. In reply 
to this charge a writer on The Problem of Theology in Modern Life and Thought} 
claims that “‘ in all the great Confessions of the Reformation the authority 
of Holy Scripture was placed on an absolutely sound basis.”” Whether this 
be true of the Westminster Confession may be left to a reader’s own judge- 
ment, but the fact remains that the guidance there as to how it can be said 
that scripture, particularly the O.T., is the word of God is wholly without 
clarity. That the guidance offered was not clearly against what we call 
fundamentalism can be gathered from the theological thought of periods 
which followed. According to Professor W. P. Paterson,? “the rigid 
form of the mechanical theory of inspiration is characteristic of the scholastic 
theology of the seventeenth century.” This particular infirmity of thought 
was still found in being at the end of the nineteenth century. 

In Scotland the well-known Robertson Smith case, which resulted in his 
withdrawal from his chair in 1881, was a consequence of the impact of 
modern learning in the field of the O.T. upon the views of Biblical inspira- 
tion held by the majority of the clergy of the land. Robertson Smith’s 
articles in the 9th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica on Angels, the Bible, 
Deuteronomy, etc., had been widely read, and raised a storm. That he 
always spoke of the O.T. as the word of God only shows how widely his 
view of inspiration differed from that which was ordinarily accepted. At 
the very end of the nineteenth century another Smith—George Adam— 
lecturing in 1899 at Yale University, speaking of the injury which a narrow 
view of what God’s word was had wrought, said: 


The dogma of a verbal inspiration, the dogma of an equal divinity of all parts of 
scripture, the refusal to see any development within the religion of Israel itself 
. . . have had a disastrous influence upon the religious thought and action of 
our time. They have not only paralysed the intellects of those who have adopted 
them . . . But they have been the provocaticn to immense numbers of honest 
hearts to cast off religion altogether. % 


The conditions here described are not entirely absent from our times. A 
little later than the middle of the nineteenth century, the historical-critical 
school of O.T. studies, associated by most with the name of Wellhausen, 
had come into being. But it needed time to make headway. Our two 
Scottish Smiths (W. R. and G. Adam) can be looked upon as memorable 
witnesses of the fact that it took three long centuries to work out, fructify 
and safeguard the results of the interpretative principle of the one sense, 
which the Reformation had established. 


IV 


It remains now to describe the general changes which resulted from the 
historical-critical method and to indicate some criticisms that have been 
made of it in recent times. The view of the O.T. which prevailed before 


A. Miller, p. 60. 
Rule of Faith. 
Modern Criticism, etc., p. 23. 
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the historical-critical method arose, i.e. before the period of deeper study 
by more than a few isolated individuals, was the traditional view that the 
O.T. was first and foremost an account of God’s plan of salvation—a 
Heilsgeschichte. \t told how by blessings and punishments God had trained 
a people to obey him and to reveal his purpose to the world. The new 
school, however, extended its interests beyond the merely devotional and 
religious character of O.T. study and paid attention to the historical, as 
well as the religious, conditions out of which the religious ideas of the O.T. 
had emerged, or by which they had to some extent been formed. The new 
method examined the causes and effects of processes of thought in the light 
of Israel’s history and other history. In course of time these results were 
enriched by the discovery of inscriptions and other finds and records of the 
past. Particularly the new study of the O.T. drew attention to the element 
of the development of thought and to the influence of thought upon Israel 
from other sources. It was no wonder that minds of a narrow inspirational 
viewpoint objected to the idea that development or influence could have 
anything to do with the word of God. 

Two important results followed. First of all an attempt was made to 
explore the contents of each book, to discover when it was written and what 
passages, if any, reflecting other conditions or other dates had been added. 
The O.T. thus appeared, not as a single book, but as a small library of books. 
Then, secondly, the relation of each book to the other, chronologically and 
in thought, was made clear. It was possible to see more clearly the spiritual 
and ethical values of the writings, and when the spiritual values were appre- 
ciated it became less necessary to define these values by using the debatable 
word “ inspiration.” 

Now, what are the criticisms to which the modern method of O.T. 
study has been subjected? It has been said that the new school, by dividing 
the O.T. into various books, each with its own particular ideas, has broken 
down the idea of the unity of the Bible, and that it should be the task of 
to-day or to-morrow to recapture the notion of that unity. This is not a 
very reasonable criticism, although it expresses a widely felt preference for 
the cohesive over against that which is detached. But the objection is 
without substance, since what the historical-critical school did was to break 
down the false ideas of Biblical unity and then, by showing the place of 
each book in its chronological order, to exhibit the theological and other 
ideas in order of their development. The unity of the O.T. can only become 
visible when the part which the different writings play in this development 
has been made clear. The new method therefore established the real 
unity of the O.T. so far as unity can be spoken of. To try to establish any 
other unity will be to create an artificiality. 

Another line of attack upon the critical-historical school is that it has 
turned the study of the O.T. into a science and has left no place for theology. 
This is a singular charge, for members of that school have published to-day 
more important studies of O.T. theology than have appeared at any time 
in the course of O.T. study. But the charge is made. In the library of New 
College, Edinburgh, an interesting record of a debate in Haifa in the year 
1941 is preserved, between a Church of Scotland missionary and a Jew on 
the subject: “ The Christian understanding of the O.T. and the Jewish 
objection.” The Christian missionary there expresses the opinion that 
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Christian theological thought is being hampered and confined by the 
scientific study of the O.T. He therefore claims that the meaning of the 
O.T. writers is by no means exhausted by what the text says. He affirms 
that above the plain sense of the text there is another plane of meaning and 
interpretation. The surprising thing is that the Jew who was in debate with 
him held the same view. Both of them, in other words, departed from that 
rule of interpretation set up at the Reformation that scripture has one sense. 
They relapsed, that is, into those conditions which prevailed in the Middle 
Ages and in later Judaism. 

The modern study of the O.T., resting upon the historical-critical method 
of interpretation, has opened up rich fields of research into subjects, literary, 
linguistic, archxological, religious and cultural. These are largely studies 
of a specialised nature. But the ordinary student of theology comes into 
contact with the most important of the general results of the method referred 
to, so far as there is presented to him the description of the development of 
the religion of Israel from early to later forms, and the connection of Hebrew 
thought in some degree with that of the other oriental religions, namely of 
Babylonia, Egypt and Persia. Further, he becomes aware that so long as 
early Christian conceptions are subjects of interest, the approach to them 
must, for the most part, be through a knowledge of the O.T. and Judaism. 
But perhaps the question which the layman is prone to ask: what in the 
light of present-day knowledge is the value of the O.T. as a book of reli- 
gious instruction? is the question which affects the study of the O.T. 
literature most deeply. There are inferior elements in this literature, 
associated with primitive morality and primitive religion. It is unnecessary 
to cite examples. An authority on Church praise, speaking of a book of 
selected psalms, reminds his listeners of the need of a selection, since much 
in the psalter is obsolete theology, obsolete ethics. “‘ Obsolete ” is a care- 
fully chosen word. It is wrong to hesitate to acknowledge that what is 
manifestly sub-Christian cannot have any place in Christian worship. But 
to acknowledge this by no means diminishes the value of the O.T. as a 
means of giving Christian instruction. The inferior elements, says Gunkel,} 
do not repel the historian. ‘“‘ We may rather say that these inferior elements 
give a more faithful picture of human nature.” If the N.T. be taken as the 
record of the finished or completed revelation of God, the O.T. is the same 
revelation in the process of growth, in the process of becoming. If the 
question be: what value for Christian instruction has the O.T.? the answer 
is that there can be no appropriate instruction at all if there be no revealing 
to the mind of that process of becoming which the O.T. represents. Instruc- 
tion in morality and religion cannot stand independent of instruction in 
religious history. 

O. S. RANKIN 
NEW COLLEGE 
EDINBURGH 
In What Remains of theO.T. 
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THE Jesus of history can be known only through the religion of Jesus, for 
apart from that, in the manner it has been remembered and created, there is 
little knowledge of him. As is well known, there is no biography of Jesus, 
only a declaration of faith based upon his person—and fused with a certain 
conception of God, found in the New Testament, to be described perhaps 
as the God and Father of us all. The episodic events recorded in the Gospels 
are intended, on the whole, to be the media through which a faith is declared 
rather than the means through which a life is described. In the declaration a 
religion is perceived ; a religion through which a personality makes a 
compelling and mysterious impact. 

For the personality is there, and must be there. Behind or within all the 
mysticism about God and the Risen Christ there is a man on earth. It is the 
sheet anchor of the Christian faith. Just as that faith today cannot lose 
itself in many perilous beliefs about Christ because sooner or later it has to 
come back to a man who lived two thousand years ago, so in the early days 
of the formation of the faith, in spite of all temptation, men went back—or 
attempted to do so—to the man. Even Paul, although he does not use the 
historic man in his faith, is conscious of his presence. And the man lives in 
the New Testament not because certain sayings are reported, or parables 
told, or certain magical works attributed to him, but because a personality 
lives through them all. The personality is not created by those who had a 
tale to tell or a faith to propound ; it forces its way through all these certain 
and uncertain memories. The historic Jesus is remembered not by his 
sayings or teachings but by the very fact of his life. Behind all the mists of 
uncertainty and subjective creation there beats this man. This is the first 
fact about the religion of Jesus. Through the religion there beats a self- 
authenticating and revelatory person. Imagination may have been able to 
create certain impressions of the person—as the imagination of an unknown 
author probably created Matthew xxv, 31-46, with its unforgettable refrain, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto... one of these least.” ! —but imagination 
cannot create the whole person. That must stand by itself. The test is an 
ultimate one. A saint is not a saint through his words or even through his 
acts—he is a saint through what he is. The mysterious glow of revelation 
burns through his person ; the revelation is his actual religion ; it is that 


1 But can even such an author remain “ unknown ” ? Is not there something in him that beats 
through the words and is known and loved ? 
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which forces the impact. Every saint, of course, is compounded of God and 
man. God is the glow which burns through ; but the glow could not burn 
through unless the man, with all the struggles and frailties of human nature, 
triumphed in the act of being the vehicle. So, in the first place, the personal- 
ity of Jesus in a very real sense is the religion of Jesus ; all flows from that. 
Every command, act and intuitive saying is made religious by the personality 
behind it. What then—in the first place—is the religion of Jesus ? It is the 
personality of the man of Nazareth glowing through those who remembered 
what they did remember, recorded what they did record, lived what they did 
live, and through their memories and actions left for all future time the 
mysterious fulfilling impression of an “‘ unknown ” man. 

But this only in the first place. There is much to follow. The personality 
has much to say. 

The religion of Jesus was a religion of the consummate triumph of the 
human spirit. The human spirit, living within men, knows its task. Every 
man knows what is demanded of him. He is a personality, but over against 
his personality there is an ideal person, belonging to him, compounded of 
himself, that imposes its own demands. The movement of the human spirit 
is from personality as it is to the ideal person existing within the vision of 
every morally sensitive concrete human being. The saint achieves the 
purest union between his personality and his ideal person. Conscious of all 
the humiliation of failure, yet nevertheless, within his nature, he achieves the 
highest union between what he is and what he ought to be ; and not in any 
stereotyped or formalistic manner, but in immediate communion with a life 
that is not his own, neither anyone else’s—the life of God. 

This is the impression conveyed by the religion of Jesus, an immediate 
intuitive union between the personality and the ideal person. No break—as 
far as a later day can see—but a complete fusion between the real and the 
ideal ; all accomplished—again as far as a later day can see—within the 
complete humility which can declare, ‘‘ Why callest thou me good ? none 
is good save one, even God.” 

This ultimate declaration of religion through personality casts a bene- 
diction upon the present, for it assures the morally struggling person that 
what he seeks to accomplish has indeed been accomplished at one time 
within the human spirit. 

The religion of Jesus, it may be repeated, was a religion of personality. 
Truth was not outside himself as something to be attained, truth was inside 
himself, and its nature was declared by the person he was. He resolved all 
paradoxes in the nature of his manhood. He declared that no sparrow fell to 
the ground without God’s knowledge and by implication without God 
caring ; yet this was the person who probably knew that he was to die an 
early and terrible death in circumstances that cried aloud the waste of good 
in a God-created world. The person who believed that every hair on his 
head was numbered by God, so precious was he to his Father, so precious, 
by implication, were all men to God, knew that the nails would be driven 
into his hands and feet. He took truth into his person not only in the form 
in which man usually conceives it, as a beauty and harmony to be attained, 
but also in that other form, as a shadow and a tragedy that must be understood. He 
revealed God by accepting God and obeying his will. He did not revolt. 
He fashioned his life according to the will of his Father, and by so doing 
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declared the Father within himself. The triumphant all-enclosing fact was 
that God existed ; all that remained was to declare God in the nature of 
personality ; to do this it was necessary to enter into the depth of sorrow 
that led to joy. There was no paradox between what he declared to be the 
love of God and what was to happen to him ; there was no paradox because 
it was resolved in him ; in what he was God was seen to exist. 

His religion, as perceived and lived by him, taught that there was purpose 
and design in life, and that chaos and blank incomprehension were not 
alternatives to this, but only the failure of the spirit to perceive the light 
behind purpose and design. He believed he was the Messiah ; the cross 
jeered at this illusion ; but as the illusion became all so cruelly apparent—as 
chaos and blank incomprehension surrounded his soul—then came the 
affirmation of unspeakable noble design implied and affirmed in the words, 
“‘ Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do.” There was no 
toughening of the spirit, no Promethean effort to fling back the unbroken 
and unbreakable human man as a defiance to the forces of cosmic injustice. 
The spirit remained frail and sensitive, receptive to every blow that fell 
upon it, yet it transformed each blow into triumphant purpose. It pierced 
the film of despair, possible cynicism and indifference, by remaining itself 
utterly weak ; yet in weakness, in bitter trembling weakness, it transformed 
everything into God’s pupose. Even the cross—that very symbol of chaos 
in man’s cruelty and evil, that very symbol, in its setting, of the failure of 
God—was turned by the frail spirit upon it into the very triumpitof God. 

The religion of Jesus not only moved around the experienc€that God is 
love, it held the experience within the personality in such a manner that God 
was seen to be love. The personality revealed through its experience the 
divine plan. The plan was seen to be not a conceptional theory of what 
might be, or a “ philosophy of history ” that would explain events ; it was 
no hypothesis uniting separate episodes and giving them meaning ; it was 
something explicit and plain in a man’s life. The divine plan was in love ; 
the design was not outside love, to be used by love for its purposes. The 
divine plan was love. It unfolded, as it were, a truth ever to be seen, that 
there is a particular relationship between the “children of God.” The 
children were blind and restless ; they could close their eyes or fly from the 
truth, but sooner or later they would return to it—perceiving they were 
united in love. The relationship between the children had first to be seen as 
a relationship between the children and God ; nota collective relationship ; 
but a direct intuitive union between the separated soul and the Father in 
heaven. And within love this relationship was seen to be of a certain kind, a 
kind demonstrated almost without thought in the person of Jesus. It was 
not a tempestuous seeking, and then a passionate declaration, as in the 
personality of Paul, It was not one of achieved mystical awareness as in the 
person of the author of the Fourth Gospel. It was a unity that overcame 
every disruptive process, and remained itself, unflawed, existing between the 
person and the God in heaven. 

The person of Jesus announced that there could be such a communion of 
love between the “‘ sons ” and the Father that the restrictions of environment 
and temperament were broken. This union was not consummated merely 
in all the beneficient influences that are supposed to pour upon a man’s soul, 
but in all the depths of difficulty in what is called tragedy. Through this 
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union of love tragedy vanished in the meaning of incompleteness given to it. 

This is the religion of Jesus in love ; that a communion between man and 
God is possible in which every divisive barrier is destroyed. The divine 
plan becomes revealed and illuminated by this love. The “ tale. . . full of 
sound and fury” is broken down by this love, or rather is drawn into this 
love and given its rightful meaning. 

The nature of love also, in religion, is illuminated by the religion of Jesus. 
In the divine purpose he conceived himself to be everything, even if to all 
outer seeming he was nothing. Everything really depended upon him, even 
though he appeared to be rejected by the purpose. To be apparently 
rejected, and to know at the same time that everything depends upon the 
rejected person is a part of the consummate insight of the religion of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

It was this insight that Jesus carried in his experience. Again it is impos- 
sible to recover this insight in anything like what must have been its full 
vision. The processes of religious faith in Jesus are only remembered. But 
that he was prepared to accept defeat, utter defeat, in the accomplishment of 
God’s purpose, and yet at the same time turn defeat into victory is borne out 
by the whole tenor of the memories about him. Defeat was not turned into 
victory by some special effort or by a special event. It was implicit from the 
very beginning in his understanding of God’s love. The words, “ not as I 
will, but as thou wilt,” placed upon his lips in one episodic event, was not 
just a reaction of the spirit to a sudden and unexpected challenge ; it must 
have been implicit in Jesus’ knowledge of God’s love from the day he first 
acted under its compulsion. He must have anticipated that he would be 
rejected of God, or at least he must have prepared his spirit for an apparent 
rejection, and he must have prepared himself to enter into the inner meaning 
of the divine refusal. In this very act of God towards him he must have 
anticipated the highest nature of God’s love, and the highest possibility in 
himself of response. Jesus illumines the whole purpose of God’s plan, a 
plan evoked by love. It does not rest upon the manipulation of power as 
exercised by men, but upon the realisation of God’s nature in those who 
become the children of God. This realisation of God is not ultimately 
attained through environment and temperament, the channels both for good 
and evil of the ‘‘ men of the world” ; it is achieved in the inner life set free 
in its full union with God. The love of God, and consequently the realisa- 
tion of God’s purpose, is understood according to the degree the person 
has freed himself from environment and temperament. But this religion 
would be without its force, indeed without its significant meaning, were it 
not explicit in the personality of Jesus. It is there that the religion reaches 
the point of revelation. 

If Jesus had merely said that ‘‘ God is love,” that would have meant little 
or nothing. If he had merely been prophetic about the divine plan this 
would have been the kind of prophecy spoken before and since his time. 
Even if he had demonstrated with moving insight the strange justice and 
injustice of God, this might only have left man perplexed. But all these 
insights were held together in a personality that lived through them all, 
untainted, as far as it is possible to judge, by the force of environment and 
temperament. There was no thorn in the flesh of Jesus, no “ that would I 
do I do not, that I would do not that I do.” There is no conscious artistic 
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creation of a message designed, no matter how magnificently, to produce a 
sense of finality and completeness. Jesus is himself, with unpremeditated 
certainty and with all the heights and depths of experience united in himself. 
He makes real the life of others because his own life is so real in its own 
achievement. He represents in humility and ultimate detachment a human 
personality that men are bound to call good, and in this, and because of the 
manner of its achievement, the nature of evil if not subdued is at least made 
subordinate to the power of good. All this, through the inner nature of his 
own religion, was accomplished by himself ; there was nothing miraculous 
or supernatural about it. Through the religion that has been remembered 
about Jesus can be seen the religion of Jesus himself, the triumphant human 
person creating what has since been called Christian. 

All this is understood within the culture of Christendom. In another 
culture other insights, other greatnesses of human personality are declared to 
guide and to reveal. In the Christian culture it is the religion of Jesus that 
can be discovered, and through it the man of Nazareth. 

Can there really be any other approach to the Jesus of Nazareth save 
through his religion ? What other knowledge of him can be found ? 
Outside the New Testament he is unknown. “A single passage in Tacitus, 
a possible confused allusion in Suetonius, scattered references (for the most 
part polemical in tone) in Jewish Rabbinical literature, and two passages 
(suspected of being Christian interpolations) in Josephus constitute the sum 
total of the information with regard to the begir. sings of Christianity which 
has come down to us from writers standing apart from the Christian tradi- 
tion.” 1 Jesus is in a sense unknown. He was not a historically “‘ great 
man ”’ in the common assumption of those words. A man whose followers 
consisted of a group of artisans is not a “‘ great man.” Jesus counted for 
nothing in his contemporary life. He neither moved the destinies of 
nations nor took part in the high affairs of social or cultural power. He made 
not the slightest impression upon the general history of his day. As far as 
that history existed he did not exist. It was his religion that turned him into 
everything, joined with the understanding of it by simple men who looked 
for the nature of God and were concerned with the nature of men. The great 
movements of affairs swept over Christianity in the first two centuries of its 
existence just as if it never existed. Then, as now, the destinies of nations 
seemed to be involved in the splendour and tragedy of power. Then, as 
now, it was the Caesars who ruled the world and took so much thought, 
and manipulated so much evil about it. In the memory preserved of Jesus 
there is a mystery and a hope to be contemplated as deep and as triumphant 
as any that are likely to come to the human spirit. 

E. G. LEE 


LONDON 


1 Rawlinson, The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ, p. 5. 
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Ir was a reading of Lowes Dickinson’s work After Two Thousand Years in 
which Plato, evoked for the purpose from the Shades, is interviewed and 
interrogated by a representative young man of our own age, that threw into 
high relief for me a problem which has lain at the back of my mind since 1 
first reflected upon the philosophical issues raised by the conclusions of 
physical science. It is a problem of which we are all in our degree aware, 
and many of us have written fairly copiously about it during the last thirty 
years. For me, however, it has never been so acutely raised as by the reading 
of Lowes Dickinson’s Dialogue. Plato and Philalethes, the representative 
modern, are discussing the notions of “‘ bodies ” and of atoms, into com- 
binations of which physical science asserts that “‘ bodies ” are analysable. 

The dialogue proceeds as follows: 

Philalethes. Indeed they are improperly called bodies. We prefer to call 
them energies. 

Plato. Does not that make rather strange that confidence in the deliver- 
ance of the senses which was the starting point of this discussion? For, 
as I gather, whatever energies may be, they cannot be seen, nor touched, 
nor smelt nor tasted. 

Ph. Naturally not. We have much discussion about that, and much 
disagreement. Some say that only these ultimate energies are real; others 
that they are not real at all, but figments of our minds enabling us to predict 
the movements and operations of things seen and felt and heard, which 
latter alone are real. 

P/. It seems, then, that this reality of sense is more uncertain than you 
led me to suppose. 

Ph. You must remember that the whole conception of invisible energies 
is derived from the perceptions of the senses, so that if they are not valid, 
neither is it. The foundation of all is therefore always sense, whatever else 
sense may lead us to infer.1 

Philalethes, then, is arguing that unless sensory observations are “‘ valid ” 
the atomic picture of the physical world would not be “‘ valid ” either, but 
that since the former are apparently “‘ valid,” or at any rate are taken by him 
to be so, we are entitled to assume that the latter is ‘“‘ valid” also. The 
conclusion seems far from necessitated. One might just as plausibly argue 
that if the latter is ‘‘ valid,” the former cannot be, and since, as Philalethes 

1 Lowes Dickinson: After Two Thousand Years, Allen & Unwin (1930), p. 168. 
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says, the latter is based upon and derived from the former, the latter cannot 
be either. 

To put the point more precisely, let us call the world perceived by our 
senses X and the world whose existence physics asserts and whose charac- 
teristics it describes, Y. X has qualities; it is, for example, noisy and 
coloured. Now if the Y picture of the universe is correct, the observation 
which reveals it as X must be incorrect; X, in fact, is not what the world is 
really like. But if the observations which reveal the world as X are delusive, 
the process of inference, which, taking them as its premises, proceeds to 
infer Y, must be faulty; therefore, the conclusions of the process cannot be 
known to be true. 

To put this conclusion differently, physics, starting from a world which 
appears to be noisy and coloured, reduces it to a world which is neither. 
The process may or may not be justified; but what I fail to see is how you 
can perform the reverse process, how, that is to say, from ingredients that 
are neither noisy nor coloured you can educe or derive or construct a world 
which contains noise and colour. 

Consider, for example, the physicist’s account of sound. Waves of 
specified velocity and length travel through the atmosphere. They are not 
noisy. They impinge upon the membranes of the eardrum in the middle 
ear, and neural impulses are then transmitted through the inner ear to the 
brain, where a complicated neural disturbance results. None of the events 
specified by physics and physiology, neither the vibrating of the tympana, the 
movement of fluid in the cochlea, the waving of cilia, the disturbance of 
nerve cells in the brain, is, presumably, noisy. So far, then, as the phy- 
sicist’s and physiologist’s account of the matter goes, non-noisy events 
occurring outside the body impinge upon the non-noisy substance of the 
body—or, more precisely, are causally linked with non-noisy events inside 
the body, as a result of which we hear a noise. Now from the impact of 
non-noisy events, A, upon a non-noisy substance, B or, more precisely, 
from the holding of the causal relation between two sets of non-noisy 
events, I do not see how it is possible that noise should be generated. Yet 
noise is what we hear. Is noise, then, something which is added by the 
mind or something which exists only in and for a mind? If so, some form 
of idealism is true and neither version X nor version Y gives the correct 
account of the external world. But if that is the case, if, as Plato puts it in 
the dialogue, “‘ Sense is a misappearance to us of some reality different from 
sense,” it is clear that no account of scientific knowledge can be purely 
empirical, since science purports to give us knowledge of a world other 
than that which appears to our senses. But, again, if this is the case why do 
scientists so persistently scout such a possibility as that suggested by Plato? 
Their position appears to be that the sensory world is a misleading appear- 
ance of a non-sensed reality, some of whose characteristics physical science 
purports to describe. Plato held precisely the same view except that his 
conception of the non-sensed reality was radically different and he did not 
think it was by means of science that it could be understood. 

I do not profess to see the way out of these difficulties. Others may well 
see further than I or, it may be, rightly charge me with mis-stating the terms 
of the problem. But I venture to make a suggestion. Since the qualities 
of X cannot be found in the world affirmed by physics, there seem to be 
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broadly two alternatives, to say (1) that they are in some way supplied by 
the mind, or (2) that they are due to the intrusion into the world which science 
studies of an order of reality which is not accessible to investigation by 
scientific method, since it is not by the senses nor by any possible extension of 
the senses that it can be known. What I want to suggest is that of these two 
alternatives the second, which is broadly the Platonic view, is open to the 
fewest difficulties. But before I give my reasons I would like to emphasise 
that, whatever alternative we adopt, no empirical theory of knowledge will 
fill the bill, and that this, indeed, is the conclusion which is forced upon us 
from whatever point of view we look at the matter. 

It seems to me that so far from being purely empirical, science is not 
capable of giving us, precisely because it is not designed to give us, know- 
ledge of the empirical world, if we take the words “ empirical world ” in 
what I suppose to be their correct sense, that is to say, the world revealed 
to sensory observation. For (a) There is a difference between how things 
are and how they look. The stick in water looks bent, but, we say, 7s 
straight; the polished surface feels smooth, but examination through a 
microscope discloses that it 7s uneven; the earth’s surface may look flat 
but we know that it zs curved, and so on. 

Now, when we formulate scientific laws we intend them to apply to the 
behaviour of natural objects, to natural objects, that is to say, not as they 
appear to be, but as we know them to be, natural objects as we know them to 
be being other than natural objects as we actually experience them. Take, 
for example, a square block of wood. I never see it as square simply because 
I cannot see all its sides at once; nor do I fee/ it as square. Again, I never see 
the molecules, atoms, protons and electrons of which, if I am a physicist, I 
know the block of wood to be composed. What, then, is the relation of the 
information yielded by my sense-experience to the order of nature that 
science explores and describes ? 

If we were to follow Plato, we should say that our visual impressions are 
taken as clues to an order of reality of which they supply evidence but 
which is other than they. It follows that the order of my actual experiences 
is different from the order of objects and events which science describes. 

It is, of course, true that when we say that the stick seen in water 7s 
straight, we correct our visual impressions by evidence derived from touch, 
and that when we say that the surface 7s uneven, we correct our tactile 
impressions by evidence derived from sight. But the inference is, once 
again, forced upon us that the order of things about which science gives us 
information is neither the same as the order of our visual impressions nor 
the same as the order of our tactile impressions. Both are clues to what is 
other than they, but clues of varying degrees of accuracy. In the first 
instance, the tactile, in the second, the visual clue is taken to be the more 
accurate. The conclusion is that the kind of knowledge that science gives 
is not empirical; for it is not sense-experience that assures me that the 
stick is straight, the surface uneven, the earth curved and the block square. 
I know these things as the result of a process of reasoning which is based 
upon an interpretation of my sense-experience. 

(b) The fact that we make a distinction between what seems crooked and 
is straight, seems two-dimensional but is a cube, seems flat but is curved, 
taking the contents of our sensory experiences as clues to something else 
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of which these are an appearance, has an important bearing upon the 
phenomenalist analysis of perception. For what the fact implies is not only 
that we take our perceptions—and I am here using the word “ percep- 
tion” in what I take to be its original and correct sense to denote our acts 
of sensing or perceiving—as revelatory of what is other than themselves, 
but that we take the immediate content of what they reveal to us to be a 
clue to something other than the content. We know, then, that the physical 
world is other than it seems to the perceiver to be. But if this is so, no 
analysis of the physical world in terms purely of sensory experience can 
ever be exhaustive, since sensory experience gives us information only 
about what seems and, as Plato insists, we cannot have knowledge of what 
seems nor, indeed, if I am right, does science purport to give us such 
knowledye. 

Once the view that scientific knowledge is empirical is abandoned, .he 
question arises of what kind is it? I come now to my suggestion which I 
can most conveniently introduce by putting the question, why not adopt 
the idealist ‘‘ way out ” indicated above? As is well known, a number of 
celebrated physicists have recommended this alternative—one recalls the 
Kantianism of Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir James Jeans’s presentation of 
the universe as a set of concepts in the mind of a mathematically-thinking 
Deity—not always with the happiest results. This is not the place for a full- 
dress discussion of the merits of idealism as a mode of cosmic interpretation, 
but there is one point which relates more specifically to its applicability to 
the findings of contemporary physics which it is relevant to raise here. 

One of the difficulties of the idealjst mode of interpretation is the difficulty 
of setting limits to its application. We have most of us been taught to 
recognise that the considerations which, in so far as they are valid, point to 
the mental origination of secondary qualities, can and should be extended to 
apply to primary qualities also. What is there in the spatial location of the 
atom, what, even, in the velocity of atomic movement, to resist the analysis 
which disposes of noise and colour as inhabitants of the external world 
present there independently of our consciousness? As for “‘ substance ”’ 
philosophy had disposed of shat long before physics threw doubts on the 
“‘lumpiness ” of matter. Hence, once the idealist mode of interpretation is 
pronounced legitimate, nothing is left in the external world which is entitled 
to resist its application. Yet if the physicists’ account of the world is to 
have meaning, there must be something for the account to apply to. 

The procedure of science is to take the given phenomena of the sensible 
world, and to analyse and correlate them with a view to exhibiting an 
apparently chaotic diversity of happenings as exemplifying the workings 
of law. Success in this undertaking enables us to understand and to predict. 
The understanding is of the immediate causes of the phenomena; the pre- 
diction is of their recurrence, given the same causes, in the future. As it 
advances, science succeeds in bringing an ever greater area of that which is 
initially given to the senses under the egis of an ever-diminishing number of 
laws. As its researches are pushed farther and farther back, what was formerly 
accepted as “‘ brute-given ” is shown to be amenable to law and brought 
within the scientific fold. But science will never succeed in dispensing with 
the necessity for postulating a something which is regarded as that to which 
at any given moment its laws are applicable, and this something, from the 
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very fact that it is 74s workings and consequences which scientific law maps and 
predicts, must itself be other than the operations of law. It must, that is 
to say, be unamenable to and unreachable by the operations of law at the 
particular stage which science happens then to have reached. Granted 
that it may subsequently become amenable, yet it can only do so by giving 
way to a new something which assumes the role of “‘ brute-given ” in its 
place. The following quotations from Professor A. E. Taylor put the 
point clearly. 


” 


We have to appeal in all our explanations of the actual not only to “ laws 
but to “ collocations.” Science, which hates to accept anything whatever as 
mere bare “ given fact,” is always trying with much success to reduce the “ col- 
locations ” with which it starts as given to mere consequences of “ laws.” 


It reduces the “collocation” which appears as brute-matter to elements; 
the “collocation” of elements to atoms; the “ collocation” of atoms to 
charges of positive or negative electricity. 

But every success in such reduction is achieved at the price of acquiescence in 
some assumption of an earlier and more ultimate “collocation.” Without 
“* collocations ” which have to be taken as “‘ brute fact ” as ¢here, we do not know 
how or why, the functional dependences we call “ laws ” would reduce to func- 
tions without any arguments, and would thus become as insignificant as the 
symbol ¢ before a blank. Here we clearly come upon an inevitable limit to 
the whole work of scientific explanation.! 


Science, then, analyses the world into a comparatively featureless and, 
therefore, unknown X, collocations, stuff, matter—the name we give to it 
is immaterial—and the laws which govern its behaviour. Increasingly, all 


positive statements that can be made about the world belong to the category 


of law. 
Yet there must be something for the statements to be statements about. 


”? 


It is the recognition of the need for precisely such a “‘ something ” that, as 
it seems to me, Plato’s account of the matter provides. Plato’s view 
envisages the presence in the universe of a substance or stuff as the medium 
in which the Forms can manifest themselves. This medium is featureless, 
all the qualities we perceive in the sensible world being due to the manifesta- 
tion in it of the Forms. This featureless medium appears under a variety 
of names, as the “‘ not-being ” of The Republic, as the ‘‘ unlimited ” and the 
“indeterminate ” of The Philebus, and as the ‘‘ Indefinite Dyad ” of the Seventh 
Letter. The sole function of Plato’s indeterminate something is to act as a 
vehicle or medium for the manifestation of the Forms, just as the sole 
function of the “‘ matter” of modern physics seems to be to serve as a 
*‘ something ” for the laws which physics formulates to apply to. There 
are one or two passages in Plato wherein this stuff is even thought of as 
obscuring or resisting the full manifestation of the Forms, as the raw 
material in which the ideas of the artist seek to express themselves may be 
intractable, resisting the full realisation of what is in the artist’s mind. I 
have sometimes thought that the celebrated indeterminacy, 7.e. the un- 
amenability to law, of some of the fundamental particles of modern physics 
may be evidence of the existence of a similar intractability in the stuff, the 
study of whose behaviour must, I am suggesting, be regarded as the subject 
1 A. E. Taylor: Contemporary British Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 298. 
Vor. XLIX. No. 2. 
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matter of physics. But I am well aware that this suggestion may be dis- 
missed as fanciful, and I had better stop before fancy takes me any further. 

I have been concerned in this article to make three points. First, the 
relation between the worlds of science and of sense is still far from being 
satisfactorily determined. Secondly, the kind of knowledge that the 
physical sciences give is not empirical; that is to say, the nature of the world 
whose independence—independence, that is to say, of mind—it asserts is 
very different from that of the world revealed to us in sense-experience. 
Thirdly, unless we are prepared to open the flood gates to the waters of 
Idealism and to regard all the qualities of the familiar world as the creations 
or constructions of mind, in which case the entities postulated by physicists 
will assume a Kantian aspect as unknown noumena, we might do worse 
than to take Plato’s line and regard the features of the sense world as due to 
the manifestation of immaterial Forms in a featureless flux. To do so, 
would be to recognise only one more of the many striking ways in which 
Plato’s conclusions receive confirmation from contemporary thought. 


C. E. M. JOAD 


HAMPSTEAD 
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IN the previous article under this heading 1 it was pointed out that the human 
mind, on the level of action, was as thoroughly adapted to its surroundings 
during the course of its evolution as the human body, but that the whole of 
it was not thus adapted; for the mind is not an isolated monad but is graded 
in respect of degrees of awareness and is more akin to the spectrum of light 
than to a self-contained body. Although the latter view of the mind 
accords with the habits of intellectual thought, recent research and human 
experience in general point to the former view; for psychiatry has stepped ° 
over the border of normal consciousness and has found more of the mind 
beyond it: psychical research has penetrated still further and has discovered 
that in what is called “‘ telepathy ” minds are in contact without a physical 
link of any kind, while mystical experience in the realm of religion has 
shown that mind extends into uncomprehended regions. It is therefore 
essential to grasp at the outset that the monadic character presented by the 
mind in ordinary life is an appearance. 

But the different grades of awareness are not rigidly separated from one 
another: they interpenetrate, so that the characteristics of the lower grades, 
which were adapted to their surroundings like the body, can rise and pene- 
trate the higher levels of the mind in varying degrees. Their power, how- 
ever, diminishes as they rise. 

With this picture of the human mind in view, it is pertinent to ask in 
what ways it was adapted and what consequences its adaptation has had on 
thought. The first point that strikes us is that all evolutionary adaptation, 
whether physical or mental, was pragmatic, and that throughout the animal 
world one instrument has been used for mental adaptation, namely instinct. 
Instinct was used to promote the maintenance, the development and the 
reproduction of the species: instinct was used to fit living creatures for 
efficient action of an infinite variety of kinds. It surely cannot be denied 
that man inherited animal instincts or that they played a formative role in 
him as in every other creature. 

If instinct adapted the living world to its surroundings, it adapted it to 
reality; but this is not equivalent to saying that it inculcated pure truth, for 
the adaptation to reality was of a utilitarian kind. As soon as the evolving 
creature which was moving towards Homo sapiens began to think, it was 
highly necessary that he should think in ways calculated to promote active 
efficiency and not necessarily in ways which led to pure truth. If we admit 

1 October, 1950. 
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that evolutionary adaptation affected the mental level of man at all, we must 
expect to find that the racial character of thinking is of a utilitarian kind. 

Here we come to a fact which throws the first gleam of light on this 
utilitarian thinking. Why is it that bodily evolution has been fully dis- 
cussed and fully realised while no one seems to have gone fully into mental 
evolution? The latter is surely the more important; yet the controversy on 
Darwinism centred on the question of whether we had simian ancestors ; 
no one asked the pertinent question: If we were evolved from the brutes, 
can our intellect be centrally poised? Instinct forms the mentality of ani- 
mals: instinct was inherited from the animals by man. What is instinct? 
According to the dictionary it is “innate impulse,” which means that 
instinct gives us the fee/ing that things are so and so; and that feeling the 
mind takes for granted much as the hypnotised person takes for granted the 
suggestions of the hypnotist. The significance of this is tremendous; for 
if instinct influences the conscious mind, the latter is unaware that it is being 
influenced. Ina flash we see why mental evolution has never been properly 
studied: it is because the mind is universally blind to the effect which 
evolution has had upon it. Mental adaptation is clothed in subtlety while 
physical adaptation is plain to see. I+ is part of the adaptive character of 
instinct that it should render itself invisible to consciousness: it it did not, the 
suggestions it inculcates would be rendered inoperative. This is the answer 
to the question which immediately suggests itself of how anything so impor- 
tant as mental adaptation and its consequences could have been overlooked 
and why psychologists have not recognised that it lies at the root of their 
subject. Instinct, where it affects the mind, is clad in an invisible cloak, so 
that, for example, the mind believes that it views everything from a central 
position where it is perfectly poised and perfectly impartial. This con- 
viction is prompted by instinct; and it is part of the instinct that the prompt- 
ing should be concealed. 

Since the mind has a graded or hierarchical character and can move from 
the state of awareness it occupies during physical action to that which it 
holds in intellectual thought, and again to the higher level of intuition, and 
again above that to the level of spiritual inspiration, it can escape from the 
thraldom of its adaptive instincts and can detect their presence; but this is 
an exceptional procedure in the western world to-day where science has 
become the dominant factor in mental life. Science has based itself on 
common sense: and much of modern philosophy has followed the tracks 
of science: but common sense is a tool for use in practical life and incor- 
porates the adaptive instincts of the mind. The work of science cannot 
therefore be appraised from its own level but only from the level of intuitive 
awareness; but any appraisal from this level must sink in slowly in the face 
of strong reluctance. Only after gradual infiltration and continuous reflec- 
tion on this level will the realisation dawn that mental adaptation is the key 
to the human situation, but the view that the human mind is adapted is likely 
to meet with strong resistance. 

One corollary of such adaptation is that it is dangerous to seek for 
knowledge by looking outwards into the external world and making the 
search purely objective; for the mind and its subject-matter should be 
examined together. There would at first sight seem to be excellent grounds 
for denying this; for the history of science has demonstrated up to the hilt 
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the success of objective experiment. But all that this shows is that there is a 
certain region in which the objective method succeeds without the mind 
being taken into account. This is the region in which the mind has been 
pre-adapted to its surroundings. Even here, it is surely unwise to be ignorant 
of the reason for this success; for this region has a boundary, and pure 
science, philosophy and religion overstep this boundary. Outside this 
boundary the conclusions reached by the mind are largely the outcome of 
its own adapted characteristics, which have no longer been adjusted in 
advance to that which it seeks to explore. After this point is reached, 
examination of the mind and its subject-matter should go hand in hand. 

It will be well to summarise briefly some of the chief effects which evolution 
ary adaptation has had onthemind. It has produced three major achievements: 
(1) it has made the external world appear to be far simpler than it really is, 
(2) it has inculcated the suggestion that the world presented by the senses 
includes the whole of existence, (3) it has similarly inculcated the suggestion 
that the mind of man, as it appears in conjunction with the body, is the 
whole of him. 

The first two suggestions were referred to in the previous article, but it is 
worth while returning to reflect on the extraordinary fact that the external 
world appears simple only so long as we remain in the frame of mind which has been 
adapted for action. The nature of space, the nature of time and the nature of 
matter present no difficulties on the practical level, although they present 
problems of a thorny kind as soon as we leave that level—problems with 
which scientists and philosophers have been struggling for years; and the 
more they struggle the more the final solution evades them. This shows 
that the apparent simplicity of the world to the mind on the active level is 
specious and is the work of instinct. The history of pure science shows this, 
for the mind of the scientist is always looking for some comprehensive 
principle which will render the universe wholly intelligible; but further 
research always disrupts his efforts. Finality and intelligibility dance away 
before him into the blue. In physics this is seen in the search for the ulti- 
mate nature of matter and in biology for the ultimate nature of life. Reason- 
ing about anything to which the mind has been pre-adapted is triumphant; 
but outside the region of pre-adaptation it is all at sea. Our senses limit our 
range of perception to what is necessary in practice, while our mind co- 
operates with the senses to make us believe that the world—indeed the 
universe—is innately comprehensible by us and that its apparent compre- 
hensibility is not something suggested by the structure of our minds. 

It was pointed out in the previous article that the world of practical life 
could not retain its apparent simplicity unless it were made instinctively 
obvious that it includes everything. Any obvious boundary suggesting a 
beyond would disrupt its simplicity; and for the same reason any obvious 
extension of mind beyond its practical limits would do the same thing. 
Self-containedness is essential to clarity; and without this quality in 
the world about him, man would never have gained confidence or 
achieved any practical success. As we now know, the universe is not 
simple, clear, definite, limited and completely intelligible to us; so man’s 
nursery had to be made to appear to possess all these qualities by nature 
who worked upon Aim and not upon it. 

Once we have acquired an inkling that there is something specious 
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about the apparent all-inclusiveness of the world we live in, a highly 
significant question arises. Where is the boundary of our world? 
Nearly everyone, if asked this question, would at once plunge info that 
world and would try to answer the question after doing so. They would 
stand in it and then look for the boundary from within, turning probably 
to astronomy with questions concerning the extent of space and time; or 
to the theory of relativity and its view of space-time; or perhaps to ultra- 
microscopical research. Not fora moment would it occur to them that they 
had made any assumption before doing this, nor that they themselves are 
an essential factor in the answer to this question. It is nature—the way in 
which we have been mentally adapted—which thrusts our minds into the 
external world and banishes the thought of taking ourselves into account. 
So science, we believe, has discovered the infallible road to all truth, and 
all we have to do is to follow it. 

The world revealed by our senses, although it appears to be intelligible 
throughout, 4as a boundary; but one of the great achievements of nature 
when forming our minds was to hide it. The boundary is not to be found 
by examining space or time—the immensely large or the excessively minute 
—for it is not zm the sense-world: nor can it be seen at all while we are at 
that level of consciousness which projects us into the external world before 
we begin to think. The way to find it is to step up towards the intuitive 
level and then the boundary of the world appears. We see that the world 
spread out before us as a field for action offers no hold for comment or 
question beyond a certain point. It is an extraordinary characteristic, so 
skilfully hidden by nature that ordinary men do not see it; scientists do 
not see it and only a few philosophers come near to seeing it. Once we 
begin to see it, the astonishing subtlety of nature’s method of hiding things 
comes home to us. This characteristic of convergence is universal, dis- 
seminated everywhere like land and sea: the scientific mind probes into 
this world by means of its analytical methods, but never discovers its primal 
feature, for nature’s method of hiding it is to render it invisible by instilling 
a blinding instinct into the mind of the whole human race. 

In this way the world was prepared for practical man. Every question 
that arises in the practical sphere can be answered completely and finally at 
the common-sense level. This was absolutely essential if the world was to 
be a suitable nursery for the growing mind: and if we ask how it comes 
about that the practical man’s questions are completely answerable while 
the reflective man’s questions lead him further and further into the blue 
like will-o’-the-wisps, the answer is that iastinct can hide the possibility of 
asking questions beyond a certain point. Instinct can act positively by 
making something appear obvious and unquestionable: it can also act 
negatively by screening the hold for questions and thus preventing the 
mind from pushing inquiry beyond the point necessary for action. 

If we look back at the development of intellect in history, particularly 
at the unparalleled epoch of advance in ancient Greece, it is clear that it 
was achieved by the elevation of the mind above the level of action, and 
that this elevation partially shook off the hold of instinct and revealed 
niches which offered a hold for questions. 

The adaptation of mind to its surroundings is not, however, confined to 
a single issue. Admittedly there are other factors. The limitations imposed 
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by the human senses and by the construction of the human body act in 
combination with the character of the world of molar matter to form 
an appropriate setting for human instinct to operate upon. They make 
the picture of the world, in which instinct causes all questions to converge 
to finality, easier to form: but instinct is, nevertheless, the primary factor in 
the construction of the nursery for the mind of man. 

The boundary of the physical universe is thus the result of the fact that 
instinct arrests all questions at the point which is necessary for action. In other 
words, the boundary is subjective. That is why we think that all the prin- 
ciples on which the universe is founded can be grasped by our intellect; 
and anything we cannot grasp we toss aside as meaningless. There is no 
evidence that the universe does not extend away on every side of us to 
infinity—no valid evidence, only instinct which prompts the belief that the 
artificial finality of the nursery-world applies universally. The instinct- 
ridden mind can see no boundary to the world it does understand: so it 
expands that world to include the all-in-all. 

The history of science reveals the illusory nature of this practical convic- 
tion, for the scientist has always found convergence within the sensible 
world and has met with complete success within the area in which the mind 
and the object of research are pre-adapted to one another. He therefore 
assumes that he will always meet with convergence. Past experience, 
indeed, is singularly apt to foster this illusion; for not only has applied 
science always been successful: early exploratory science was successful 
too because it had not crossed the border from the region of mental adapta- 
tion to the region of non-adaptation. Now, however, science has crossed 
the border and pure science is showing itself to be a divergent quest. In 
physics, the quantum theory and the relativity theory are steps leading away 
from the mode in which the human mind works and are steadily transcend- 
ing its world. Scientists try to make their discoveries converge towards 
complete intelligibility; but research continually disrupts their efforts. 
In biology, the elusive character of life defeats attempts to explain it as a 
property of matter; and those who try to do so are obviously forcing the 
facts into a mould which suits the working of their own minds. In psy- 
chology, nothing could be clearer than the adaptive process at work in the 
absurdities of Behaviourism. 

Intellectual progress has, in fact, consisted in stepping out of the area of 
mental adaptation and thus passing from convergence to divergence. 
When Newton was struck by the fact that an apple fell vertically to the 
ground he was witnessing something that millions of people had witnessed 
before. But questions about gravitation had, for them, been stopped at the 
point appropriate for action. Newton passed beyond this point, surmounted 
the restraining instinct and asked, Why? In so doing he stepped from con- 
vergent gravity to divergent gravity, which led to questions about action 
at a distance and then to relativity—and where will it stop? Again, Sir 
Arthur Eddington said a significant thing when he pointed out that the 
mind of the physicist unconsciously se/ects. 

It is often said that the troubles which are rife in the world to-day arise 
from the clash of philosophies: but it is not merely a difference in political 
creeds which lies at the root of the matter but a fundamental misconception 
of the nature of man and the universe. While this misconception rests 
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ultimately on the adaptation of the human mind to its surroundings during 
the course of its evolution, it has been augmented by the age of science; 
for science took over the common-sense instincts, which inevitably lead to 
a foregone conclusion. 

The dominant world-outlook to-day is designated ‘‘ materialism ”; but 
materialism is only the result of the adapted mind’s instinctive insistence 
that there can be nothing beyond the world to which it is adapted. Com- 
munism, which plans to make this world a paradise for all, is built on a 
corollary of materialism—‘“ let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
It seems as if these pitiful illusions are likely to lead the world to disaster. 
What could be more important at the present juncture than to make every 
effort to grasp the true situation, to see from the intuitive standpoint the 
influence of cloaked instinct on the mind and to realise the vast practical 
consequences that flow from it? The mind on the level of intellect will 
resist this illumination and will shed it as a duck sheds water from its back. 
But this mental level can be transcended. 

G. N. M. TYRRELL 
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I. THe Sixty SENSE 

ORDINARILY the senses are taken to be five in number, namely, sight, 
hearing, taste, touch and smell. In Indian psychology, however, mention 
is made of a sixth sense which is the sense-mind or the Manas. Whatever 
might be said about the Manas, this much is clear that it is an internal organ, 
Aurobindo maintains that the outer senses are of no avail unless what they 
receive is interpreted by the sense-mind. Now it seems that Aurobindo 
by a single blow knocks the bottom out of sensationalism. He shows that 
our sense-experience involves the functioning of an organ other than the 
five senses. This organ is the sense-mind. In all this Aurobindo draws 
upon Indian psychology and subscribes to the theory that the sense-mind is 
the sixth sense.? 

To many the notion of a sixth sense may seem absurd. But, if we look 
into a piece of perception, Aurobindo tells us, we shall sind that there is 
nothing impossible about the postulation of a distinct sense in addition to 
the five with which we are familiar. It is common knowledge that, if, in a 
particular context, our attention is, in some way, diverted, we do not in 
fact perceive anything definite in spite of the senses functioning at the 
moment. ‘Thus sometimes we become absent-minded, and in that state 
our mind wanders away from the point at which our senses are in contact 
with some facts. Aurobindo takes all this as proof of a sixth sense. In 
some schools of modern psychology a clear distinction is made between the 
senses and mind, and the senses are viewed as belonging to the body and 
mind as a psychical entity. Processes, such as abstraction, analysis, syn- 
thesis, and so on, which operate in sense-experience, but which the senses 
cannot account for, are generally taken to be functions of mind. One of the 
issues between modern and Indian psychology is whether there is in fact 
anything like a sixth sense mediating between mind proper and the outer 
senses. I shall have to discuss this issue. Let me now ascertain Auro- 
bindo’s view in regard to the relation between the sixth sense and the fam- 
iliar five senses. 


II. THe RELATION BETWEEN THE SENSE-MIND AND THE 
Five SENSES 
According to Aurobindo, the sense-mind is not only the sixth sense, but 


1! Sri Aurobindo is a living Indian scholar-mystic. 
® The Life Divine, p. 94. 
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is the only sense that differentiates itself into the five senses. This reminds 
us of Aristotle who also speaks of something like a sixth sense. Accord- 
ing to him, Sensus Communis or the common sense operates in the functioning 
of the special senses. None the less he maintains that the common sense is 
not a sixth special sense with a separate exercise in sense-experience. In 
his opinion the common sense differentiates itself into the five senses and is 
yet not exhausted in them. Aristotle’s account of Sensus Communis is clearly 
more consistent than Aurobindo’s account of the sense-mind. , The relation 
between a universal and its particulars is such that the former is not exhausted 
in the latter, although the latter are specialisations of the former. Again a 
universal, considered in itself, is just an abstraction, and is no particular 
over against the particulars in which it is realised. If a universal ever 
functions, it functions in its particulars. A universal apart from its particu- 
lars is an abstraction, and to an abstraction we cannot attribute any articu- 
late function. Aristotle does not take what he calls Sensus Communis as the 
sixth special sense, because the five senses are its specialisations, that is, 
because that of which the five senses are specialisations cannot be a special 
sense. Aurobindo, however, maintains both that the sense-mind is the 
sixth sense and that the five senses are the specialisations of it. Aurobindo 
suggests that the sense-mind is a sort of marginal being, and that the sense- 
mind, as the name indicates, partakes of both mind and sense. He further 
suggests that the exact relation between universal and particular has no 
bearing upon the relation between the sense-mind and the five senses. 


III. THe Purt ACTION OF THE SENSE-MIND 
Aurobindo goes on to analyse the pure action of the sense-mind. He 
divides experience into mixed or dependent and pure or sovereign. Accord- 
ing to him, if I have understood him, dependent experience is that expe- 
rience of the external world, which involves the functioning of the sense- 
organs, whereas pure experience is experience of objects, distant in time 
and space, which dispenses altogether with the five senses. 


IV. Criricism 

Aurobindo’s theory of the sixth sense raises certain questions, chief 
among them being whether the sixth sense, if any, functions very much 
like the five senses. The question is whether the sense-mind, which is 
supposed to be the sixth sense, senses things or simply synthesises or co- 
ordinates sensations accruing to us through the other senses. And this 
question provokes another, namely, whether processes like synthesis or 
co-ordination can be strictly ascribed to the sense-mind. Aurobindo is of 
opinion that the five senses are the specialisations of the sixth sense, i.e. 
the sense-mind. Now, even if we agree with Aurobindo that the sense- 
mind is not exhausted in the five senses, we cannot, nor can Aurobindo, 
say that the sense-mind is a special sense. And, if the sense-mind is not a 
special sense, the question whether the sense-mind as such can sense things 
is settled. It ought to be clear that the sense-mind does not function like 
any of the five senses and cannot consequently sense things. 

The other question yet remains to be considered. That is, whether syn- 
thesis or co-ordination in any sense can be ascribed to the sense-mind. If 


1 Mure: Introduction to Hegel, p. 21, also W. D. Ross: Aristotle, pp. 139-42. 
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the five senses are the specialisations of the sense-mind and if the sense- 
mind is not a special sense, we have to conceive the sense-mind as the identity 
running through the different special senses. And, if the sense-mind as 
such is conceived to be an identity, the sense-mind can have only a func- 
tional status. The sense-mind is then just the function of sensations being 
synthesised. If any synthesis is possible at the sensory level, we can well 
have what is called the sense-mind as a synthesising function. But such an 
analysis does not square with Aurobindo’s view. According to him, the 
sense-mind is the only sense, that is to say, the sense-mind is the original 
sense and the five senses derive from it. He in fact describes the five senses 
as the specialisations of the sense-mind. But the trouble is: If the sense- 
mind is the only sense and can function by itself, we cannot see why there 
should be any specialisation of it. On the other hand, if the five senses are 
the specialisations of the sense-mind, how can it, we wonder, still retain 
for itself any distinct independent function? There is undoubtedly a pro- 
blem as to why the sense-mind at all goes into differentiation, and this 
problem is difficult of solution. Aurobindo, however, does not so much as 
discuss the problem; he goes on simply to say that though the sense-mind 
utilises the five senses in ordinary experience, yet the sense-mind in some 
way exceeds the senses and can have experience proper to itself without 
their aid. The whole issue therefore hinges upon the sense in which the 
five senses are the specialisations of the sense-mind. Here specialisation 
cannot mean particularisation. A universal particularises itself. But the 
universal does not remain there as a particular over against the particulars 
in which it particularises itself, even though it is not exhausted in them. 
If the universal functions in any way, it functions in and through its par- 
ticulars. Aurobindo is clearly of the opinion that the sense-mind can func- 
tion by itself without the aid of the five senses. So the sense-mind 
cannot be conceived as differentiating itself into the five senses exactly as a 
universal differentiates itself into individuals. If we posit the sense-mind as 
the original sense, as Aurobindo so posits it, we can well say that the original 
sense under necessity evolves out of itself the five senses as special tools. 
This is perhaps what Aurobindo has in mind when he says that the five 
senses are the specialisations of the sense-mind. But, we cannot see what it 
is that makes Aurobindo postulate a sixth sense. It is fairly clear that the 
functioning of the five senses with which we are familiar links up with mind 
which is a psychical entity. In some context Aurobindo says that the sense- 
mind, as the very name indicates, partakes of both mind and sense. It is, 
however, very difficult to conceive of such a queer thing. The conception 
of so-called sense-mind perhaps proceeds from a confusion between mind 
proper and sense. 

Nevertheless the question is whether there is any synthesis or co- 
ordination of sensations at the physiological level. It is a problem for 
psychologists to settle. For my part I can say that physiologically it is the 
brain that regulates sensations, and, for that matter, sense-knowledge. 
And it is psychological common sense that we have sense-experience through 
the functioning of the brain cum that of the five senses. The brain can well 
be regarded as the central sense and the five senses as special tools. But 
there is a difficulty in regarding the brain as the sixth sense. Something 
called the Manas is postulated in Indian philosophy and mysticism. We are, 
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however, left in doubt whether the Manas is a sense distinct from the five 
with which we are familiar. Often enough the Manas is clearly distinguished 
from the senses. In the Bhdgavad-Gita a clear distinction is made between 
the Manas and the senses. In the Kathopanishad, Yama expounding the nature 
of the self, posits a sharp distinction between the Manas and the senses. 
He likens the senses to horses and the Manas to a rein.1 The Manas is, in 
short, conceived as the means of controlling the senses. In another con- 
text in the same Upanishad, Yama analyses out the hierarchical order of the 
constituent elements of a human being. There he points out that meanings 
referring to objective facts reside between the senses and the Manas. Simi- 
larly Sri Krishna in the Bhdgavad-Gita distinguishes between Buddhi (the 
intellect), the Manas and the senses in his attempt to indicate to Arjuna the 
seat of the unappeasable fire of desire.? It ought to be clear that the Manas 
can be a sense no more than a rein can be a horse. It is, however, pretty 
certain that the Manas is an inner instrument other than any of the senses, 
and it is a confusion to speak of the Manas as the sixth sense. To say that 
the Manas is an inner instrument is not to say that the Manas is a sense. 
Each of the five senses functions through its own organ. But the Manas 
has no outer organ to function through. If we can conceive of an organ 
for it, that organ is the brain. But the brain is not an organ like any of 
the sense-organs. On the contrary, the functioning of the sense-organs is 
controlled by the functioning of the brain itself. So the Manas is tar less 
a sense than the brain is a sense-organ. 

I have raised the question whether the sense-mind or the Manas, if it is 
to be considered the sixth sense, can be identified with the brain. But, as 
I have just shown, the brain being an element of the gross body, cannot be 
identified with the Manas; for the Manas is subtler than the senses which 
themselves are subtle to the point of subsisting even after the dissolution 
of the body. Reference to a single text will suffice for our purpose. Ina 
text in the Bhdgavad-Gita it is set forth that after death the Manas, with the 
cumulative effect of past actions and with the senses, continues to function 
in a subtle body. The soul inhabiting this body moves from one region 
to another in the subtle world and, in the long run, assumes a gross body 
again in this empirical world.3 Certainly there are similar texts scattered 
throughout the Hindu scriptures. It is no use hunting for them. The 
text referred to holds the key to the problem that confronts us here. The 
text indicates not only that a clear-cut distinction is to be made between 
the Manas and the senses, but also that the Manas and the senses are, in so far 
as their nature is concerned, independent of the gross physical body. We 
are, therefore, justified in making a distinction between the senses and the 
sense-organs. ‘The sense-organs are indeed some of the constituent ele- 
ments of the living body, and it is verily through these organs that the senses 
function in empirical life. Now that the Manas and the senses, unlike the 
sense-organs, persist after death, the Manas cannot possibly be identified, as 
I have shown above, with the brain. The brain being a part of the body, 
decays when the body dies. 

However, modern researches in the domain of physiology and psychology 


1 iii, 3-4, and also 10-11. 
2 iii, 40 and ii, 60. 
® xi, Chap. xxii, 36. 
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have brought to light the fact that the brain has a central function to per- 
form in our sensory experience. We do make a distinction between the 
senses and the sense-organs, and we can well regard the brain as the seat of 
the senses, meaning thereby that they all function through the brain. But 
what should be the exact relation between the Manas and the senses? The 
texts referred to above show that the Manas itself is no sense, but is exactly 
what controls and directs the senses. We can, therefore, say that the func- 
tion, if any, of the brain as a whole derives from the function of the Manas, 
if there be any. If we can regard a sense-organ as the bodily counterpart 
of a sense, we can regard the brain as the bodily counterpart of the Manas. 
But this would nullify the hypothesis that the Manas is identical with the 
brain. We feel justified in saying that the Manas is intermediate between the 
senses and the soul. The Manas as such has then a double function to 
perform. It carries the influence of external objects and the body to the soul 
and also functions as the medium of the soul’s influence upon the body and 
the external world. So some take the term “ mind” as a synonym for 
Manas, and make a distinction between subjective and objective mind. It 
is not very important how we translate the term Manas. We are only to see 
what exactly is meant by “‘ mind ” or “‘ sense-mind ”’ so used. 

It may, however, be contended that the very conception of the Manas as 
an instrument suggests that the Manas is a sense. Certainly the senses are 
instruments of knowledge or experience, and they are instruments of a 
sort which is indicated by the organs they employ. We cannot, however, 
say that whatever functions as an instrument is a sense in the usual accepta- 
tion of the term. Buddhi or the intellect admittedly functions as an instru- 
ment in our knowledge or experience. But it is absurd to say that the 
intellect is a sense. Again the soul in its empirical birth assumes a body and 
uses it as an instrument in realising itself. But a body as a whole is no sense. 

Now the question is whether the sense-mind or the Manas is any psychical 
faculty or something which is to be distinguished from the gross body and 
the senses, on the one hand, and from the soul, on the other. In other 
words, the question is whether the Manas is mental or material. This is a 
vexed problem. Further it is complicated by the peculiar conception of 
the Manas as jada in most of the schools of Indian philosophy. In the 
Sankhya, for instance, intellect, ego, and mental states are regarded as modes 
of Prakriti which is material and the Matrix of the things and beings of this 
changing world. We have to translate jada material. But the difficulty is 
that jada covers both the material and the psychical as they are distinguished 
and so called in modern philosophy and psychology. The Indian concep- 
tion of the Manas or the sense-mind as jada has, however, an important 
implication. The conception suggests that there is a faculty of sensibility 
just below the level of thought, which faculty is responsible for the pre- 
sentation to mind of a manifold of sense. If we can posit a faculty or a 
function responsible for the synthesis of sensations at the physiological 
level, we can, I think, well identify the Manas or sense-mind with this 
faculty or function. In any case the sense-mind is no sense. 


ADHAR CHANDRA DAS 
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1 Swami Abhedananda: Our Relation to the Absolute, pp. 6-7. 
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THOSE who make a careful study of the literary developments of the past 
twenty or thirty years are becoming conscious of a gradual change in what 
can only be described as the climate of opinion. Before the World War of 
1939-45 those writers who regarded themselves as serious, in that they were 
reflectors or interpreters of the times, were almost wholly political. The 
war in Spain had come upon the imaginative writers of Europe as a sudden 
revelation of the evil tendencies of the age, a demonstration of the way in 
which man might almost succeed in destroying himself and his civilisation 
if not controlled. The fact that political controls might not be sufficient 
had not then penetrated into the consciousness of most of the novelists and 
poets. Under the influence of such publications as John Lehmann’s New 
Writing the majority of writers took the view that the way to make men 
more peaceable and less tyrannous was to follow a more or less Communist 
way of life and to use the methods of what was characteristically called 
“ reportage ” in order to make one type of man understandable to another. 
There was, in other words, a spate of not very exciting accounts of life, in 
terms of the coal-miner, the shop assistant, the factory worker, and so on; 
these were expected to make the conscious intellectual aware of the sort of 
life that his working-class brother was living. The fact that many of the 
articles and stories were dull and uninteresting was something which 
presumably took the organisers of this kind of miscellany by surprise. 

However, there were some really famous names to be found among the 
Communist (or Communistic) poets and story-writers of the early 1930s. 
It was during this period, and under the influence of this political school, 
that such writers as W. H. Auden came to prominence. That there was a 
certain amount of blind following of fashion it is impossible to deny; that 
many smaller figures, with less originality and less control of technique, 
tried to follow in Auden’s footsteps. Admittedly, there were older men, 
like Herbert Read, who admired the fight for freedom put up by the Spanish 
Anarchists, and who, under this inspiration, produced almost perfect gems 
of verse. Witness, for example, Herbert Read’s:— 


The golden lemon is not made 
but grows on a green tree: 

A strong man and his crystal eyes 
is a man born free. 


The oxen pass under the yoke 
and the blind are led at will: 
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But a man born free has a path of his own 
and a house on the hill. 


And men are men who till the land 
and women are women who weave: 
Fifty men own the lemon grove 
and no man is a slave. 


That is an adult attitude, compared to the adolescent enthusiasms of W. H. 
Auden: 


To-day the inevitable increase in the chances of death; 

The conscious acceptance of guilt in the fact of murder; 

To-day the expending of powers 

On the flat ephemeral pamphlet and the boring meeting. 
Indeed, there is a good deal to be said for the view that the most widely 
publicised writers of the early 1930’s were largely self-dramatising adole- 
scents; they tended to look at life through political spectacles, because of 
the fact that the Communist Party was a romantic party, with the kind of 
conspiratorial attitude that the young always find exciting. 

It is less easy to discover the same kind of attitude in fiction, though the 
more serious novelists of the period were to some extent under the control 
of similar ideals. But here there were more rampant individualists. James 
Joyce, Virginia Woolf, D. H. Lawrence (though he was already being 
slightly tinged with the accusation of Fascism), and Aldous Huxley were 
the most widely admired fiction-writers of the period, together with one 
or two unclassifiable writers like T. F. Powys. And the general tendency 
of these writers of fiction, when it was individualistic in its outlook, tended 
to make the point that man was his own master, owing no allegiance to 
anyone beyond himself. Even H. G. Wells, a pale shadow of the man who 
had written Mr. Polly and Kipps at the beginning of the century, went on 
preaching the gospel that the scientist was the man of the future. 

If we look back, then, at the way in which imaginative literature, in prose 
and verse, was developing before the war, it becomes clear that it was 
largely in an irreligious direction. The strict party-line Communists had 
to be anti-religious; even Auden, who never adhered to any exact party 
line, usually had a sneer at a priest mixed in with his satirical remarks about 
capitalists and other representatives of a dying culture. And those who 
were not Communists tended to decry the attitude of religion; many of 
them, of course, were annoyed and worried by the fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church tended to side with totalitarianism, and then they identified 
the Vatican with the cause of religion everywhere. 

There was, in fact, only one worth-while man of letters who stood with 
great firmness against these irreligious tendencies. T. S. Eliot, since 
becoming recognised as the greatest poet of his time, and since being 
accepted as a loyal member of the Church of England, had no doubt about 
the direction in which his sympathies lay. From the days when he had 
written The Waste Land and in it portrayed the declining secular civilisation 
of his day, he slowly came round to a directly Christian attitude to life, an 
attitude most deliberately expressed in his play, Murder in the Cathedral, and 
in the long poems collected as Four Quartets. In one of those poems, East 
Coker, he stated his philosophy and provided a piece of autobiography: 


So here I am, in the middle way, having had twenty years— 
Twenty years largely wasted, the years of /’entre deux guerres— 
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Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 

Is a wholly new start and a different kind of failure, 

Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 

One is no longer disposed to say it. And so each venture 

Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 

With shabby equipment always deteriorating 

In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 

Undisciplined squads of emotion. 
Few who have tried to write seriously will be able to read that without a 
feeling of real sympathy. Eliot, then, knew what he was trying to do; 
he showed himself to be a first-rate craftsman who did not despise the ways 
of religion because they were old ways. Indeed, if there is one flaw above 
all others in Eliot’s outlook in life, it is that he is too much inclined to 
accept traditional manners of thought merely because they are traditional. 
But in the early 1930’s Eliot was a magnificent exception to the general rule 
among those who were regarded as being the worthwhile practitioners of 
verse and prose. Such volumes of criticism as his After Strange Gods were 
widely read and widely praised, but almost as widely ignored by his younger 
contemporaries. 

Then, quite suddenly, there appeared books of criticism written by 
avowedly Christian writers. These people did not, on the whole, take a 
Christian yardstick to the writers of the day; but they did suggest that the 
theological background of a writer was of some importance. Notable 
among these surveys of the literature of the era were Norman Nicholson’s 
Man and Literature (1943) and S. L. Bethell’s The Literary Outlook (1943). 
More recently has come George Every’s Poetry and Personal Responsibility 
(1949). The main point made in such volumes is the fact that to take up a 
generally Christian attitude to life is something which has a value for the 
artist. Indeed, one of the troubles about the politically-inspired writer is 
that he tends to exalt science (and the most utilitarian aspect of science at 
that) at the expense of art. The fact that no imaginative literature worthy 
of the name came from Nazi Germany and that nothing has been seen from 
Soviet Russia worthy of comparison with the work of Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, 
Chechov, or Turgeniev, is an awkward fact for the non-religious poet or 
novelist to explain. The almost complete decline of H. G. Wells, with the 
cry of final despair which made up his last little book, Mind at the End of its 
Tether, cannot, either, be altogether explained by the fact that the great man 
was in bad health in his declining years. 

More and more of the younger writers, indeed, began to wonder whether 
what had been called the philosophy of secular optimism was not some- 
where seriously at fault. Some of them, feeling despair at their hearts, 
rushed into the arms of the Roman Catholic Church. Evelyn Waugh, 
Graham Greene, and others certainly gained in stature by their acceptance 
of Roman Catholic theology; in a recent book, The Road to Damascus (1949) 
a group of them have tried to explain why they took this step. Certainly 
Waugh, once a more or less iconoclastic writer of broad farce, and Greene, 
once a producer of intellectual thrillers, took on a deeper value. That they 
tended to over-stress the importance of sin in human life—sin in its purely 
theological aspects—is something that cannot be denied; but at the same time 
they have shown that to hold a firm religious belief is not something which 
lowers the intellectual value of a writer—rather the reverse, in fact. 
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In other countries a similar state of affairs has existed, so that this is not a 
purely British phenomenon. Mauriac, for instance, has always been an 
outstanding novelist in France, and probably gained a good deal of his 
power through his acceptance of Roman Catholic dogma. In France, 
however, the post-war emergence of that group of Atheists calling them- 
selves Existentialists produced a new alignment of serious writers which 
has, so far, not been reproduced in this country. Jean-Paul Sartre, in his 
plays, and Albert Camus, in his novels (especially in The Plague, probably 
the most important of all post-war fiction), have attracted wide international 
attention. 

Another international influence—this time with considerable repercussions 
on English literature, via such young men as Rex Warner and William 
Sansom—is Franz Kafka. His two acknowledged masterpieces, The Castle 
and The Trial, in both of which the hero struggles vainly against some 
unknown power, feeling his way over incomprehensible obstacles, were 
undoubtedly intended to be religious allegories, portraying man, endea- 
vouring through life to find a way to God; and their sheer terrifying power 
must impress every percipient reader. 

That there is a new climate of opinion in fiction and poetry is therefore 
something which cannot well be denied. That most of those writers who 
have accepted a generally religious outlook tend to take a line in accordance 
with the more dogmatic attitude is the only aspect of the matter which 
many open-minded readers will regret. That there are many accepted 
writers who would not share these ideas is, of course, obvious. There is, 
for instance, Gerald Bullett, whose beliefs, as expressed in an extremely 
interesting book, Problems of Religion (1938), would probably lie somewhere 
between Rationalism and Unitarianism. And there are many others, who 
have religious beliefs of a more or less nebulous kind. 

In poetry, in fact, there is much evidence of this. The group of poets 
calling themselves the Apocalyptics, notably Henry Treece and Alex Com- 
fort, may not be believers in the more formal kind of Christianity. Indeed, 
Alex Comfort is an Anarchist of the Herbert Read school. But they have 
never shared the purely political utopianism of the Communist Party. And 
such poets as Auden, once (as we have seen) beloved by the Communists, 
have gradually, under the influence of Gerald Heard, come round to an 
attitude almost mystical. Aldous Huxley is another symptom of what is 
happening. Once the pure iconoclast, taking a cynical view of human 
nature, his study of the philosophies of the East has brought him around 
to something like a view that unity with God and detachment from other 
men is necessary if humanity is to escape from the impasse into which 
unfettered science had brought it. His Grey Eminence gave an especially 
striking treatment of his new attitude. 

Indeed, the majority of people—including those who would immediately 
accept the findings of science—probably came years ago to a realisation that 
there were dangers in the way in which the concentration of the energies 
of so many scientists on destruction was leading humanity. And this 
distrust of science must have come to many writers long before the invention 
of the atomic bomb marked the end of the road. 

It is sometimes said that only if man’s moral development keeps pace 
with his technical development can there be a real hope for the future. 
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It is usually not a writer who says that, but a professional politician or 
publicist. A writer would, if he is worth his salt, be more precise. And 
it seems to be becoming more and more obvious that some measure of 
religious belief must provide the moral sanction necessary to restrain science 
from reaching the final consummation and destroying everything worth 
while that we know as civilisation. 

The writers of the day appear to have come round to this view before it 
arrived in the mind of that elusive individual, the man in the street. But 
what many writers seem to have missed is the fact that man will not—indeed, 
cannot—return entirely to the ways of thought that were possible centuries 
ago. It may be possible for some isolated individuals to take up an attitude 
which accepts all the dogmas of the more orthodox of Churches; it will not 
be possible for the Roman Catholic Church or the High Church wing of 
the Church of England again to command the allegiance of the mass of the 
population. For one thing, many thoughtful people have realised that there 
ate political implications to consider. The Vatican is too much involved 
in international politics for its theological views to be acceptable to politi- 
cally-educated people who do not wish to see Soviet Russia made the pure 
villain of the piece. The Church of England, similarly, appears to have become 
too closely associated with the government of the day. That there are 
countless thousands of people who would like to join a Church but who 
look on wistfully from the outside seems to be clear enough. 

This is a serious gap in the literature of our day. The brief survey of the 
poets and the novelists which has been given in preceding pages makes it 
certain enough that there are many who have realised that the decay of 
religious belief has left a kind of vacuum in the minds of the populace. But 
that a complete reversion to ancient dogma can fill that vacuum is not a 
thesis which can be easily sustained. That the gospel story is something 
which has a great attraction for the poetically-minded is clear enough; 
Norman Nicholson, Ann Ridler, and various other poets, now coming to the 
front, make that quite obvious. Yet only a freer kind of Christianity, 
accepting the findings of science, bringing about a synthesis of the outlook 
of the scientist, the artist, and the theologian, can get a real grip on the mind 
and the heart of the ordinary man. 

It is for this synthesis that we wait. That there are imaginative artists 
alive who can do something to bring it about seems at any rate possible. 
We have had from Dr Joad, in his God and Evil (1942) some indication of 
where the professional man of letters may lead us. John Middleton Murry 
is another striking convert from a more or less directly political to a religious 
attitude. From the clerical side such volumes as Joseph McCulloch’s A 
Parson in Revolt (1936) or the books of “ Dick ” Sheppard are typical of the 
sort of work that is still waiting to be done. But those who are professional 
theologians or philosophers will never give the man who is essentially a 
Liberal Christian what he wants. Such buttressing of his beliefs as he hopes 
to get from his reading can come only from the inspired writing of a poet 
or a novelist. And as yet the poets and the novelists do not seem to have 
been disposed to provide it. If it is forthcoming within the next few years 
it may well bring about a revolution in opinion comparable to the revolutions 
in thought which have been seen in the past. 

Some superficial observers are inclined to look upon the man who 
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produces imaginative literature as a pure purveyor of luxury products, a 
man who can be disposed of in an age of crisis and transition. They would 
say that a writer of school text-books is more important than a writer of 
novels, poems, or plays. But to the thinker it is clear that this is not so. 
The imaginative writer is the recorder of the climate of his day in the 
intellectual sphere. At his best he can be the former of opinion. And if, 
as has been demonstrated in the earlier pages of this article, there is distinct 
evidence that the literature of the age is becoming more sympathetic 
towards a religious interpretation of life, that is a sign of the times which 
cannot be neglected. That this is concentrated on the more authoritarian 
aspects of religion it is, at present, impossible to deny. But those who 
would wish to advocate a freer, less dogmatic form of Christianity would 
hope that such a concentration should prove purely temporary. We need 
novelists, poets, critics, who accept the findings of science, who know 
something about the history of religions, but who nevertheless have enough 
background to realise that a theological dogmatism may repel their readers. 
We need, in other words, people who will do for Liberal Christianity what 
such writers as C. S. Lewis and Dorothy Sayers have done for the doctrines 
of the High Church branch of the Church of England. It is to be hoped 
that we shall not be kept waiting long before such writers emerge from the 


press of their competitors. 
JOHN ROWLAND 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 


By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


FUNCTIONAL DISLOCATION characterizes the present state of our civilisation and 
points to a disturbance deeply hidden in the unconscious layers of the human 
mind. Whereas philosophers are exercising the function of teachers of semantics, 
mathematicians have taken over the rdle of speculative philosophers. Thus it 
happened that the Mathematician E. A. Milne, whose untimely death we sincerely 
mourn, became the foremost contemporary Natural Philosopher in this country. 
It is not for us to assess his contributions to Mathematics and Science, but we 
have to remember him as the constructor of a new model of the Universe. We 
cannot honour him more than by speaking in future of the Milne Universe as 
an alternative to the Einstein Universe (of which there are in fact already two) or 
the de Sitter Universe. It represents a most ingenious construction among the 
great number of possible cosmological models. Accepting the special theory of 
relativity, Milne rejects the general theory of relativity and therewith the equiva- 
lence of all observers, and he substitutes for it the equivalence of “‘ fundamental 
observers,” 7.e. those associated with the nuclei of the galaxies. He regards the 
choice of space and time by these observers as completely arbitrary, and he 
arrives at a model of a Universe of receding galaxies constructed in the private 
Euclidean space and kinematic time used by any arbitrary member of the class. 
The Milne Universe is constructed in a mood of reverent optimism; though 
naturally the idea of God does not enter into it, it leaves room for it. The philo- 
sopher of religion will find interesting hints concerning the creation of the 
Universe as a point-singularity and an attempt to rescue the idea of God “ from 
the littleness that a pessimistic science has in the past placed upon Him.” A short 
authentic account of Milne’s most advanced views may be found,in his paper on 
Kinematic Relativity in Théories Nouvelles de la Relativité (Hermann et Cie), together 
with the ensuing discussion at the Meeting of the International Academy of 
the Philosophy of Science at Brussels in 1947. The last volume of the discussions 
of this Meeting is just published under the title Vers une Synthese du Savoir (Hermann 
et Cie); the whole series deserves attention.—Those who look for an introduction 
to Milne’s thought, to his theory of time, and to the cosmological theories of 
Einstein, de Sitter and Eddington, will find an excellent guide in G. J. Whitrow, 
The Structure of the Universe (Hutchinson, 75. 6d.). There is an interesting concluding 
chapter on the rdle of a priori principles in Eddington’s and Milne’s theories. 
They are said to be mainly epistemological, i.e. concerned with scientific method. 
The same functional dislocation causes The Philosophical Predicament which forms 
the theme of Professor W. H. F. Barnes’s most timely book (Black, 1os. 6d). If 
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the genuine function of philosophizing is replaced by the analysis either of common 
sense (Moore), or of logical terms, like “all” or “ everything ” (Russell), or of 
names and descriptions, such as “ the average Englishman” or “ the English 
nation,” one ends up by being an analyst and by rejecting philosophy. ‘‘ Moore,”’ 
says Professor Barnes, “is an anti-philosopher attacking philosophy.” This is, 
however, not simply a repetition of Whitehead’s famous warning: “ Twenty 
more years of Moore’s teaching, and British philosophy will be dead,” it is a 
desperate last-minute attempt to rescue the child from suffocation. This book 
with its profound and sympathetic treatment of the whole analytic movement 
from Moore to the present day, including Logical Positivism, should be in the 
hands of all serious students of philosophy. Here “ the anti-metaphysical philo- 
sophy is refuted by being understood.” In fact, Barnes’s interpretation and 
criticism of this movement are more original than the concluding remarks on 
speculative philosophy.—The reality of this predicament is confirmed by the leader 
of the analytic school, Bertrand Russell, who writes in his Unpopular Essays (Allen 
and Unwin, 85. 6d.): “‘ Philosophy is a stage in intellectual development, and is 
not compatible with mental maturity.” Thence the reader’s dilemma arises. 
Does the author still wish to be regarded as a philosopher, and therefore as 
mentally immature, or no longer as a philosopher, but as so mature that 
he regards religion as superstition, the soul as “ scientifically useless ” and “ sin” 
as “‘ unscientific”? Russell would like to have it both ways, to be an excellent 
philosopher and to despise philosophy. But is this possible? These essays will 
be unpopular, not because a leading philosopher here embraces an anti-philosophy, 
which is a curious mixture of commonsense and prejudice, but because nothing is 
holy to him. 

“ Instinctively I have resisted the temptation to become what is usually called 
a‘ mature man.’”’ These words reveal the secret of a man in whom the reverence 
for everything alive is a guiding principle; they are to be found in a wonderful 
new book by Albert Schweitzer Denken und Tat (Richard Meiner, DMiz, -) 
which like a well-built symphony assembles extracts from his autobiographical 
writings, and from his great works on Jesus, Paul, Bach, Lambarene, Goethe, 
and on philosophy. One rejoices to listen to the mature wisdom of one of the 
greatest personalities of our age, whose greatness lies not only in the mastery 
of diverse subjects, but in the unity of word and deed, or in the exemplary manner 
in which the word here became flesh in spite of tremendous obstacles. 

World-unity is an aim common to East and West. Already in 1915-18 Sri 
Aurobindo wrote the chapters of The Ideal of Human Unity (Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Rs. 7/-). He puts his faith in a spiritual religion of humanity, /.e. in the belief 
in a Divine Reality in which we are all one. Whereas Bertrand Russell believes 
ina single world-government with the monopoly of armed force, John Macmurray 
fears the loss of freedom resulting from it and advocates, in a thoughtful and 
brilliant discussion of the Conditions of Freedom (Faber & Faber, 65.), unity by 
agreement in a world-fellowship based on mutual trust. Fellowship in “ com- 
munity,” as opposed to association in “ society,” is claimed as the permanent 
condition of freedom, and world-fellowship as its present condition.—The con- 
sequences that might arise, if the accumulated world-power were to fall into the 
hands of criminals, are ignored by these authors. For this reason Alex Comfort’s 
provocative study, Authority and Delinquency in the Modern State (Kegan Paul, 
85. 6d.), is welcome. Comfort attempts to relate the elements in the behaviour 
of modern governments which lead to the international equivalent of crime, 
e.g. to “ war” as “ group-delinquency ” (!), to those with which we are already 
familiar in individuals.—The Legal Philosophies of Lask, Radbruch and Dabin 
(Harvard and Oxford University Press, 485.) brings welcome translations of 
Neo-Kantian and Neo-Thomist legal philosophies. Radbruch’s theory is further 
developed in his Vorschule der Rechtsphilosophie (1948). 
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Contradictory tendencies prevail in contemporary ethics. Paul Weiss’: rich 
and provocative book Man’s Freedom (Yale and Oxford University Press, 325. 6d.) 
represents a serious attempt to find a metaphysical basis for ethics. Weiss is a 
moral absolutist who believes in absolute morality which is cosmic in import, 
in an absolute good, namely the perfection of all being, and in absolute ethical 
truth. In a most original manner he proceeds from the proposition, “It is 
absolutely wrong wantonly to kill a friend ” to his principles, 7.e. “‘ It is absolutely 
wrong to reduce values” and “ To preserve and to promote what is good is 
absolutely right.” The book abounds in interesting suggestions, ¢.g. that 
ethical truths are at once necessary and contingent, synthetic and analytic, a priori 
and a posteriori, particular and universal.—That a sound ethical theory requires 
not only a scientific “ flooring ” to be relevant to human nature but also a meta- 
physical “ceiling” to be significant, is defended by Dr Romanell, against a 
scientist Dr Leake who derives his ethical principle from “ the probable attainment 
of survival by the harmonising of interests,” in Can We Agree? (University of 
Texas Press).—Stephen Toulmin’s The Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge 
University Press, 16s.) deserves attention, not as a substitute for, but as a supple- 
ment to traditional theories, which he would like to replace by a descriptive 
account of the function of ethical concepts. He raises and discusses important 
questions. What types of reasoning are relevant to ethical conclusions? What 
makes an evaluative inference valid or invalid? Must values be either properties 
of an object or responses of the subject? What is the reasoning behind our 
moral judgements? What are its limits? What is the analysis of “ X is right ” ? 
These questions are discussed in particular contexts, but no general answer is 
attempted. 

Georg Misch’s History of Autobiography (Routledge, 2 vols, 425.) is a translation 
and enlarged version of a minor Classic first published in German in 1907. This 
work assembles, for the first time, all relevant autobiographical material from 
Egyptian tomb-inscriptions and the records of deeds of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian rulers to St. Augustine and Boethius, whether it is to be found in tales, 
letters, orations, poems, in philosophic self-scrutiny, in religious self-portrayal 
or confession, in histories or autobiography proper. This work is to be welcomed 
because it brings together most interesting material from varied sources not 
easily accessible, and elucidates the development of this type of literature from 
the stereotyped autobiographies of the Orientals to the most individual of 
dialogues between the Soul and God which we find in St Augustine’s “‘ Confes- 
sions.” Moreover it is of special philosophical interest at the present moment 
when the Logical Behaviourists are denying the possibility of introspection. 
If they should succeed in translating this vast autobiographical material into the 
language of external behaviour, they would indeed have proved their case. 

C. A. Richardson’s Knowledge, Reality and Life (Harrap, 155.) represents a rather 
ambitious attempt at giving a comprehensive interpretation of our experience 
and at constructing a philosophical system in muce on the basis of eutonism. “ Life 
consists of an attempt to achieve a modus vivendi—an inner and outer adjustment— 
in which eutony is maximised and dystony minimised.” It is a sort of generalised 
utilitarian hedonism, applied to reality as well as to knowledge. Symbols are 
said to aim at producing responses associated with some kind of eutony. Having 
read the book, one feels indeed more eutonic than convinced.—E. D. Maziarz’ 
The Philosophy of Mathematics (Philosophical Library, $4) is a rather elementary 
treatment of the subject. It contains a sketch of the history of the philosophy 
of mathematics, underlines the réle of mathematical abstraction, and adds a 
comprehensive bibliography; it may, therefore, be useful to students.— 
R. L. Worrall’s Energy and Matter (Staples, 105. 6d.) interprets, on the basis of 
dialectical materialism, space, time, mass, and energy as four mutually related 
quantitative aspects of matter’s extension, motion, inertia, and motivity respec- 
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tively.—The Meaning of Evolution and its significance for man, covering the evolu- 
tion of life on earth in a period of apparently two billion years, is stated in a 
concise manner by Professor G. G. Simpson (Oxford University Press, 18s.). 
The unified or synthetic theory of evolution is here expounded in which agreement 
is reached between the different schools about the causes of evolution. Though 
it is claimed that a “ causalistic solution of all the classic problems of the history 
of life ” is reached, it is reassuring to read, that “ the ultimate mystery is beyond 
the reach of scientific investigation, and probably of the human mind.” This 
remark, however, refers merely to the transcendent mystery of the origin of the 
cosmos, and not to the immanent mystery of the origin of a new species which is, 
in fact, not explained by evolution. ‘‘ Unity of type is explained as unity of des- 
cent,” says Darwin, without seeing that he is here involved in a vicious circle.— 
B. N. Schilling’s Conservative England and the Case against Voltaire (Columbia and 
Oxford University Press, 30s.) will probably be read with mixed feelings in this 
country. It is quite true that there were some people who regarded Voltaire 
as one who caused the French revolution by leading an attack against organised 
Christianity, but Barruel’s influence on public opinion seems to be overrated. 

Among recent papers in periodicals the following would seem to deserve the 
special attention of our readers: W. J. Rees, “ The Theory of Sovereignty 
Restated,” being a most helpful analysis of the meaning of sovereignty (Mind, 
October); G. J. Whitrow, “ On the Synthetic Aspect of Mathematics,” stressing 
the importance of synthesis in mathematics (Philosophy, October); L. von 
Bertalanffy on “General System Theory” who draws attention to the isomorphic 
character and structural uniformity of laws on different levels of reality (British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science, August); N. Kemp Smith on “ The Scots 
Philosophical Club” which is launching a new periodical The Philosophical 
Quarterly (October) that will be welcomed by students of philosophy; Ch. S. 
Stevenson’s and R. B. Brandt’s papers on “ The Emotive Theory of Ethics ” 
(Philosophical Review, July); an article translated from the Russian on Ibn-Sina’s 
Donish-Nahme which shows that medieval philosophy is not completely neglected 
in Russia (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, September); I. Jenkins on 
“The Present Status of the Value Problem ” (Review of Metaphysics, September); 
J. B. Rhine’s brilliant Editorial “ The Shifting Scene in Parapsychology ” ( Journal 
of Parapsychology, September); and lastly a most interesting “‘ Apercu sur l’évolu- 
tion des idées en psychopathologie” by E. Minkowski, the well-known psychiatrist 
(Revue Philosophique, October). 


OxFoRD 
II. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THE outstanding books of the quarter—at least among those reaching the present 
reviewer—are in the field of Biblical studies. H.H. Rowley’s From Joseph to Joshua 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, 125. 6d.) is the latest volume in the series of Schweich 
Lectures. With unswerving attention to the most minute detail, the author 
marshals the evidence, first from extra-Biblical sources and then from the Bible 
itself, for the dating of the Exodus and the events, whether before or after, in any 
way associated with it. Having left the reader in no doubt as to the complexity 
of the problems under discussion, he finally puts forward his own tentative 
solution. In barest outline, it is that there was one Exodus only but more than 
one Settlement. In the Amarna age, some tribes thrust into Canaan from the 
south, while others pressed into the north. Subsequently, some tribes, Ephraim 
especially, having been forced into Egypt and there reduced to slavery, emerged 
thence under Moses, to be led by his successor Joshua across the Jordan into 
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central Palestine. The hypothesis certainly seems to come nearer than any other 
to reconciling the available data. The same high standard of scholarship is 
maintained by J. N. D. Kelly in his Early Christian Creeds (Longmans, 26s.). 
This should take its place at once as the standard treatment of the subject in 
English. The author shows a wide knowledge of recent literature in several 
languages, as well as a mastery of the ancient material. He traces the rise of the 
Roman baptismal creed, its displacement in favour of the Constantinopolitan 
symbol, and its return, in the form now known to us, from the churches of 
Southern Gaul to the metropolis. Of special value is his distinction between the 
two forms of confession connected with baptism, the one in questions and answers 
accompanying the actual rite, and the other declaratory, being the creed as taught 
to the neophyte in his preliminary instruction and “ rendered ” by him as one 
sign of his fitness to receive baptism. 

Two instalments of H.M. Printers’ Annotated Bible are to hand. These are 
The Book of the Twelve Prophets in two volumes (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 5s. each), 
both edited by Julius A. Bewer. The A.V. is used, and the editor supplies a 
short introduction to each book and footnotes to the text. A Theological Word 
Book of the Bible (S.C.M. Press, 25s.) should prove invaluable to preacher and 
teacher alike. The general editor is Alan Richardson and he is to be congratulated 
on collecting a team of scholars who have done first-rate work. To sample what 
they offer, one may turn at random to the article on “ Son of Man” by J. Y. 
Campbell. This runs to some 1,500 words and, after discussing linguistic possi- 
bilities, O.T., apocalyptic usage, and modern suggestions, opts for an interpre- 
tation based on Ezekiel. Harold Roper’s Jesus in His Own Words (Longmans, 
125. 6d.) is a harmony of the Gospels in narrative form, with frequent quotations 
from the Westminster Version. In his Baptism in the New Testament (S.C.M. Press, 
6s.) Oscar Cullmann puts up one of the ablest defences of infant baptism yet offered, 
largely in opposition to Barth. . Unfortunately, the whole edifice rests on a 
foundation far too hastily laid to bear the weight subsequently imposed upon it. 
From two passages in the Gospels in which Jesus uses the verb “ to be baptised ” 
of himself as dying, it is inferred that he thought of his death as a baptism performed 
upon others, indeed upon all mankind. Since this “ general baptism ” was indepen- 
dent of faith on the part of those benefiting by it, the application of it to infants is 
legitimate. Richard Heard’s Introduction to the New Testament (A. & C. Black, 
125. 6d.) is the latest attempt to provide the student with what he needs in one 
volume before he goes on to Moffatt and similar larger works. It is to be warmly 
commended. The standpoint is moderately conservative. James and Jude are 
identified with the brothers of the Lord, but Ephesians is “ the work of an unknown 
religious genius who understood and appreciated Paul’s thought so well that the 
teaching of the epistle can still be justly termed the ‘ crown’ of Paul’s teaching.” 
The sections on the Gospels and the life of Jesus bring out clearly that, while 
any conclusion must be tentative, we need not follow the counsel of despair 
given by those who would have us accept the teaching of the Early Church 
because nothing else is available. In the closing section, Heard argues that the 
first hearers of Jesus misunderstood his teaching on the Kingdom and that an 
apocalyptic distortion of this is to be found throughout the New Testament, 
except in the Fourth Gospel. E. N. Mozley would challenge any such conclusion 
in his Theology of Albert Schweitzer (A. & C. Black, 75. 6d.). The main part of the 
book is a catena of passages from Schweitzer’s N.T. studies, with connecting links 
supplied. There is something ingenuous about Colonel Mozley’s assumption 
that scholars who differ from Schweitzer must be evading the evidence. The 
book is made important by the epilogue contributed by Schweitzer himself. 
In it he traces the influence upon the development of doctrine of the enforced 
abandonment of any hope of a speedy coming of the Kingdom. We have now 
reached the stage at which nothing less is required of us than “ the surrender 
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of the eschatological idea of the Kingdom of God, with the acceptance of a view 
that is not determined by its relation to the last things.” Curiously enough, 
however, the note on which the epilogue ends is an eschatological one. “ We 
are at the beginning of the end of the human race.” It would seem, accordingly, 
that what is required of us is not that we should abandon the ancient hope but 
that we should be active in realising it. Yet, even so, “ our only hope is that the 
Spirit of God will strive with the spirit of the world and will prevail.” Is Schweitzer 
as far away from the primitive Christian expectation as he imagines? Nicklin’s 
Gospel Gleanings (Longmans, 215.) is a series of studies on the Gospels, some 
critical and some mainly historical. 

Maurice Simon is both readable and informative on Jewish Religious Conflicts 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). Christian scholars may be disposed to break a lance with 
him over his earlier chapters, but he no doubt expects that. They will follow with 
close attention his judgement on the problems raised by Jewish emancipation. 
One is left to infer the writer’s own position by noting how his criticisms fall 
with equal severity upon the orthodox and the modernists. It looks as though 
Solomon Schechter comes nearest to his ideal. In the same series, Thomas 
Corbishley writes on Roman Catholicism (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) and presents the case 
as persuasively as any of his co-religionists could wish. While there is no attempt 
to conceal what Rome stands for, needless offence is not given. Non-Catholics 
will find the chapter on “ organisation ” of particular value. Geoffrey Grimshaw 
Willis covers the ground well in his Saint Augustine and the Donatist Controversy 
(S.P.C.K., 155.). He goes fully into Augustine’s relations with the Donatists, 
culminating in their suppression by force, and shows how the conflict served 
to clarify his mind on several important points. Augustine’s indebtedness to his 
predecessor Optatus is brought out, and full justice is done to the nationalist 
and anti-imperial impulse behind the schism, as also to its appeal—in some 
respects legitimate—to Cyprian. But one is left with the impression that Augustine 
and his fellows cared more for unity than for truth, and that their argument for 
unity amounted to no more than that the minority is bound to be wrong, just 
because it is a minority. G. B. Caird’s The Truth of the Gospel and R. W. Moore’s 
The Furtherance of the Gospel (6s. 6d. each) continue the series “A Primer of 
Christianity,” earlier volumes in which have been reviewed in these pages. The 
former summarises the main points in Christian doctrine and apologetics in non- 
technical language well within the grasp of scholars in upper forms. The price 
paid is an occasional lapse into crudity, as when we are told that “ the doctrine 
of the Trinity states that while man is unipersonal (one person equals one man) 
God is tripersonal (three persons equal one God).”” But it should be added that 
this is not typical. The curious title No Faith of My Own (Longmans, 95. 6d.) 
given to his book by J. V. Langmead Casserley is due to the fact that, although 
an agnostic and rationalist converted to Christianity, he resists the temptation to 
write an autobiography, and contents himself with presenting the common 
Christian faith in its Anglican version. The life of the late Leyton Richards is 
written by his wife in Private View of a Public Man (Allen & Unwin, tos. 6d.). 
It is more than the record of an eventful life by one who shared in it. Leyton 
Richards was one of the last representatives of a great type, the born nonconformist 
who combined intense concern for his fellows with strong individuality. He was 
known in four continents as a resolute champion of the rights of conscience and 
an unflinching opponent of racial discrimination. While he was temperamentally 
a fighter, it was sense of duty that constrained him, not any love of publicity. 
R. C. Mortimer’s Christian Ethics (Hutchinson, 75. 6d.) is difficult to judge. . Does 
the selection of topics mean that the most difficult ones have been carefully 
avoided? It shows considerable acumen but inclines to be legal in its approach 
to problems and cold in its treatment of them. The chapter on gambling is per- 
haps the most attractive and valuable. A paper-bound volume of some 150 pages 
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is clear evidence of a climatic change in opinion within the English Free Churches. 
It is The Catholicity of Protestantism (Lutterworth Press, 5s.), and is the work of a 
group of Free Churchmen edited by R. Newton Flew and Rupert E. Davies. 
As their report it is presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury. It takes in the 
main the form of a reply to the 1947 report entitled Catholicity. One of its chief 
concerns is to defend the Reformers against the criticisms there brought against 
them. The most valuable chapter of the book is the one that seeks to show how 
Luther did not so much accept or reject the “ natural theology ” of the schoolmen 
as substitute for it a “ theology of the natural,” in which nature is seen in the 
light of the biblical revelation. A. E. J. Rawlinson’s Problems of Reunion (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 9s.) is the work of one well qualified to deal with the subject from 
the Anglican side. 

The fate that Kierkegaard dreaded seems to have overtaken him and he has 
been incorporated into the history of philosophy as one more thinker to be 
studied. For those who are content to take him thus, H. V. Martin’s Kierk gaard 
The Melancholy Dane (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.) will be useful, though the devotional 
writings are not drawn on as much as they should have been and less than justice 
is done to his final phase of antagonism to the Danish Church. It is significant 
that we begin by applauding a man who tells us that truth is personal and must 
be acted on, and then turn away in distress when we see him acting on Ais truth. 
A second book by the same author bears the title The Wings of Faith (Lutterworth 
Press, 75. 6d.). The present reviewer can only express his surprise that the 
author fails to see the impassable gulf that separates faith as Paul and Luther 
describe it from Kierkegaard’s account of it as the tense effort of a driven man to 
believe the incredible and to endure inward torment and outward misery. John 
McKenzie’s Two Religions (Lutterworth Press, 7s. 6d.) contrasts Hinduism and 
Christianity on such points as the doctrine of God, personal and social ethics, and 
the conception of salvation. Inevitably, the final chapter deals with the thorny 
question of toleration. How one hails with joy A Solovyov Anthology (S.C.M. 
Press, 185.) edited by S. L. Frank! An appendix contains his prophetic vision of 
Antichrist and another discusses the problem of his conversion to Rome. 
McGill University of Montreal publishes the four Inaugural Lectures in its Faculty 
of Divinity. The really challenging one is that on “‘ The Comparative Study of 
Religion,” which deserves to be widely read. It raises some of the most important 
questions in this field, though the answers given are hardly satisfactory. 

In the Scottish Journal of Theology for September, T. W. Isherwood writes on 
“ Some Leading Trends of Recent Theological Thought”: he bestows special 
attention on the ecumenical movement and the younger churches. The autumn 
number of Faith and Freedom contains an important survey of “‘ Present Tendencies 
in Roman Catholicism ” from the pen of Marcel Simon. He calls attention to 
the struggle in France between “ integralism ” and more liberal tendencies, and 
notes such concessions to the latter as a relaxation in Papal control of biblical 
exegesis and permission for a wider use of the vernacular in services. But the 
dogma of the Assumption “is a concession made to the masses, for which the 
intellectuals will have to pay the cost.” Writing in Theologische Rundschau for 
August, Hermann Herrigel reviews two new books by Gogarten. Their main 
thesis is that the independence achieved by, and distinctive of, modern man is 
Christian in origin and that the Church must reckon with this fact in its presenta- 
tion of the Gospel. His emphasis on the “ existential” character of Christian 
truth is all to the good, but his insistence that this can never be embodied in 
an “ objective ” world-view leaves one wondering whether we have not here a 
new form of a very old and unfortunate dualism. 
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Philosophic Thought in France and the United States. Essays Representing 
Major Trends in Contemporary French and American Philosophy. Edited 
by Marvin Farber. University of Buffalo Publications in Philosophy, 


New York, 1950. P.x +775. $7.50. 
Reviewed by H. B. Acton (University of London) 


In this book nineteen French philosophers write about aspects and movements of 
contemporary French philosophy, nineteen American philosophers do the same 
for philosophy in the United States, Professor Richard McKeon of the University 
of Chicago comments on the French contributions, and Professor André Lalande 
of the Institute of France comments on the American contributions. Most of 
the thirty-eight primary articles have a bibliography. A French verson of the 
book has been published in France in order that the reading public there may have 
the same opportunity of getting acquainted with American philosophy as American 
and English readers of this volume have of getting acquainted with French. 
Professor Farber of the University of Buffalo is to be congratulated on getting 
this huge work together with so few blemishes in it. 

Ever since Jefferson was forced to share the authorship of the Declaration of 
Independence with his revolutionary colleagues, Americans, and especially 
American philosophers, have had a fondness for collective works. The idea 
behind the present massive symposium was a fortunate one, and I should judge 
that it has been very well carried out.” In the first place, a very useful work of re- 
ference has been compiled. In the second place, some good philosophical essays 
have been published in a manner that should ensure for them an attentive and 
fruitful reception. In the third place, considerable light has been thrown on the 
state of philosophical studies in the two countries, and in what follows I will 
make some very brief observations on this last topic. 

The most striking point of comparison between the two sets of articles is the 
close connection with British thought shown in the American contributions, and 
the almost total lack of contact with British thought shown in the French con- 
tributions. After a hundred and seventy-five years, the Atlantic divides much 
less than do language and tradition. American philosophers have been much 
influenced by Whitehead, Russell, and Moore, and English philosophers have 
profited from their study of James and Peirce. But in so far as the French have 
gone outside their own native tradition for inspiration, they have turned to 
Germany or Denmark, to Nietzsche, Heidegger, or Kierkegaard. Two of the 
French contributors are full-blooded Marxists of the orthodox (i.e. Stalinist) 
school, one of whom, incidentally, is described as “‘ professor of literature and 
comparative civilisation at the university of Leipzig,”’a description which suggests 
some sort of philosophical Schuman Plan between France and Eastern Germany. 
There is no overt Stalinism among the American contributions, though a keen 
heresy hunter might find that at least its existence is known of. A representative 
group of English philosophers would be even more innocent of Marxism than 
are the Americans. The contrast between the French and American styles of 
thought can, perhaps, best be seen in connection with logical studies. Professors 
Boll and Reinhart have written an excellent article entitled Logic in France in the 
Twentieth Century, but very few of the other French contributors appear at all 
exercised by the sort of consideration raised in it. Among the American con- 
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tributors, however, there is a widespread concern with post-Aristotelian formal 
logic as well as with logic in a wider sense. As a result, they display a wariness for 
verbal pitfalls that keeps most of them moving too slowly for them to get to 
metaphysical conclusions. This is a further respect in which the Americans and 
the British approach one another. Professor Baylis’s well argued paper on The 
Given and Perceptual Knowledge is a case in point. Again, the American contributors 
are, as a whole, more influenced by the natural and social sciences than are their 
French counterparts. It appears that in the United States it is not impossible to 
combine a naturalist philosophy with what passes as Protestantism. ‘‘ Many 
liberal Protestant clergymen,” writes Professor Daniel Robinson, “ have com- 
pletely abandoned a theistic interpretation of the universe in favour of this 
humanistic conception. Man working with his fellow man in creative achieve- 
ments that result in the improvement of the social order is the only creator these 
humanists recognise. This earthly existence is the only reality we can ever know.” 
It thus seems possible that the Religion of Humanity which Comte had to invent 
and organise de novo may, in the United States, evolve out of traditional Protes- 
tantism. In France, even atheists are totally unimpressed by the suggestion that 
the positive sciences have the last word to say on matter or man. The French 
Marxists regard this as proof that the French bourgeoisie is in rapid decline. 
“ Bourgeois ideology,” writes M. Cornu, “no longer tends to change or to 
justify the real, but to escape from it.” If this be so, the American bourgeoisie, 
with its evident faith in the scientific method, must be in very good shape. 

Any student of contemporary French philosophy must be impressed by the 
considerable volume of excellent work on the history of ideas. It is interesting, 
therefore, to read of the anxiety felt by M. Bréhier for the future of the subject 
to which he has made so many eminent contributions. “ The history of philo- 
sophy,” he writes, “‘ however numerous and brilliant the studies to which it gives 
rise may be, is crumbling from day to day, not for the simple reason that each of 
its parts now exacts a specialisation, formerly unknown, but because of doctrinal 
divisions, each of which has, so to speak, a history of thought of its own.” Mr. 
Boas, in his corresponding article on the study of the history of philosophy in 
America, protests against the schematic mythology that has so often been regarded 
as history of philosophy in English-speaking countries, but like M. Bréhier he is 
by no means sure that he knows what sort of thing should be put in its place. 
It thus becomes clear that it is not possible to evade philosophical commitments 
by getting immersed in scholarship, or by claiming that the methods of the empiri- 
cal sciences can be imported into history. Both M. Aron, who writes on The 
Philosophy of History, and Mr. White, who writes on Toward an Analytical Philo- 
Sophy of History, recognise this, though the titles of their essays mark the differences 
of their approach—differences that are typical of the trends of thought in the two 
countries. One gets the impression that among French philosophers there are 
more poets, prophets, and articulate seekers after salvation than among the 
philosophers of the United States. Much will be gained if the Americans (and 
English) can be led to think more about the condition of man, and the French 
more about what it is possible to say about the condition of man. This book 


can help in both directions. 


Revelation and the Modern World. By L. S. Thornton, C.R. Dacre Press, 
Westminster. Pp. xx + 339. 1950. 308. 
Reviewed by A. R. Vidler (S+ George’s, Windsor) 


Dr THORNTON is one of the most original and individual of contemporary 
theologians. He belongs to no school, and it is difficult to imagine that he will 
found one or that he would wish to do so. He seldom takes any direct notice of 
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the work of other modern theologians, though it would often assist his readers 
to get their bearings if he did. His method of literary composition and his style 
of writing are all his own. He writes like a man who is wrestling in solitude 
with the text of Scripture, with the data of experience, and with the perennial 
problems of philosophy. Yet, though he follows his own course in his own way, 
the scope of his thought is so universal and his interests are so comprehensive, 
that many minds are stimulated and fascinated by his inquiries and speculations, 
even if hardly anyone will follow him all the way. 

His previous major works have been The Incarnate Lord (1928) and The Common 
Life in the Body of Christ (1943). The Incarnate Lord was a pioneering attempt to 
relate the Gospel to current philosophy. It has been more admired than read, 
for the presentation of the argument made prodigious demands on the reader’s 
attention. The Common Life in the Body of Christ, on the other hand, was a moving 
and magnificent essay in pure biblical theology. Though its style was involved, 
it has been widely read and appreciated, and has in fact gone through several 
editions. It was not easy to realise that the same man was the author of two such 
different books. But now in Revelation and the Modern World the coherence of his 
interests—philosophical and scientific on the one hand, biblical and theological 
on the other—stands revealed. Its thesis, as Dr Thornton himself says, may be 
regarded from three points of view. “It is (1) an essay concerning the principles 
of biblical interpretation, (2) an inquiry into the Christian doctrine of revelation, 
and (3) an examination of one particular feature in that revelation as set forth in 
scripture, namely the prominence there given to the order of creation.” It is the 
concern with the doctrine of creation and its philosophical implications that 
provides the closest link with the argument of The Incarnate Lord, and is indeed 
one of the most valuable characteristics of the present book, for it is a subject 
that cries aloud for fresh and fuller consideration. 

Book I, entitled Revelation and Culture, contains chapters on “ Revelation in its 
Human Setting,” “ Revelation and the Liberal Experiment,” and “ Revelation, 
Tradition, and the Scientific Society.” What Dr Thornton means by “ Revela- 
tion ” is perhaps best expressed in the following words: “ Revelation is here con- 
ceived to be a mode of divine activity by which the Creator communicates himself 
to man and, by so doing, evokes man’s response and co-operation. By such 
action on the part of the Creator, everything belonging to man’s creaturely status, 
and all the products of his human achievement within that status, are drawn into 
the orbit of the response divinely evoked. The result is a complex historical 
structure magnetised and held in being by that unique interchange of communica- 
tion between God and man” (p. 194). After reading this book no one will be 
content with the notion that the Christian revelation consists either in the mani- 
festation of Jesus Christ as an isolated historical figure or in the communication 
of a number of abstract truths. The revelation in Christ must be taken in its whole 
historical and cultural context, strange as this is to the modern mind, and indeed 
in relation to the whole order of creation, as the New Testament itself declares. 
It was the limitation of what Dr Thornton calls the Liberal Experiment that despite 
its notable achievements it greatly simplified and so perverted the theological 
enterprise, but he perceives in the present tendencies of scientific thought a large- 
scale attempt to face the realities of a mysterious universe and so to prepare the 
ground for a new approach to the revelation of which Scripture is the witness. 

Book II, entitled Creation and Orthodoxy, contains chapters on “ The Structure of 
Orthodoxy,” “ Organic Revelation,” and “ The Form of Revelation.” Ortho- 
doxy, as interpreted by Dr Thornton, is anything but narrow, rigid or static. He 
gets behind all forms of scholasticism, and draws heavily on the teaching of St 
Irenaeus, in which other contemporary theologians too have been finding much 
enlightenment. There is a recovery here of a sense of the cosmic work of Christ 
which has to a large extent faded out of Western Christendom. 
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Book III, entitled The Form of the Whole, contains chapters on “‘ The Organism 
of Revelation,” “‘ The Extended Image,” “‘ The Measure of the Christ,” and 
“ Aspects of Recapitulation.” “The fulness of truth,” says Dr Thornton, 
“ requires a broad platform of time and space upon which it may be deployed in 
all its varied significance ” (p. 236). And again, “‘ it may be that the interpretation 
of objects through their relations will, in large measure, take the place of attempts 
to know directly the things in themselves ” (p. 303). The strength of this book 
is that it brings out the infinite richness of the biblical imagery, and the inter- 
relatedness of doctrines and facets of truth which are too often studied in separa- 
tion from one another. Page after page illuminates the endless significance of 
the great Pauline phrase about the summing up of all things in Christ. 

The argument cannot be summarised, and it is inevitably involved because of 
the vast range of its subject-matter, but Dr Thornton helps the reader to follow 
the intricacy of his thought by providing synopses at the beginning of each sec- 
tion of each chapter, and an abundance of cross references. He also constantly 
takes the reader into his confidence by explaining what he conceives to be the 
relevance of this point or that to the whole thesis. Revelation and the Modern World 
is described as the first part of a treatise on “‘ The Form of the Servant,” and it is 
to be hoped that the appearance of the second part will not be long delayed. 


The Nature of the Universe. By Fred Hoyle. Oxford: Blackwell. Pp. v + 
121. 5s. 
Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks 


WE have all heard how Margaret Fuller’s transcendentalist announcement “I 
accept the Universe ” roused the irritable sage of Chelsea to reply, “‘ By Gad, she’d 
better!” In The Nature of the Universe Mr Hoyle gives us much the same advice, 
except that there are (either from design or out of respect) no ejaculatory references 
to the Deity. The present fashionable interest in the philosophical implications 
of the Universe has a respectable ancestry. The Hebrew cosmologist who com- 
mented upon “ the two great lights, the greater light to rule the day, the lesser 
light to rule the night,” adding as a sort of cosmological afterthought, “ he made 
the stars also,” was an early arrival in what has proved to be a long and dis- 
tinguished queue. The Psalmist who considered “thy heavens” mixed his 
contemplation with some anxiety about the status of man but came, within the 
pithy brevity of Miles Coverdale’s version, to the conclusion that despite these 
works man had been made but “little lower than the angels.” Then at a great 
remove of time there came Immanuel Kant filled with ever increasing wonder and 
awe by the starry heavens above and the moral law within; and later still, and 
in another mood, there came Sir Arthur Eddington who did not hesitate to include 
a chapter on “ Science and Mysticism ” in his Nature of the Physical World; and 
Sir James Jeans with his inclination to regard The Mysterious Universe as the creation 
in its actuality of a Mathematician who needed not the work of men’s hands, neither 
adding machines nor electronic computors. And now comes Mr Fred Hoyle— 
also from Cambridge, which appears to be something of a Milky Way in its own 
right—to whom the unscientific layman (which means most of us) has listened on 
the Third Programme or Home Programme of the B.B.C., and now reads in this 
very welcome version. We are told in a perfectly matter of fact way that the 
Universe is the subject of continuous creation, and that the galaxies are rushing 
away from each other at the rate of 200 million miles an hour. (The compositors 
in setting up this book must have had a happy time making certain that each 
page had its correct number of noughts.) As we read or as we listened, the 
suspicion must have crossed at least a few minds that some of Mr Hoyle’s state- 
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ments might later on have to yield place in the ever changing fashion parade of the 
physical sciences. But these are matters on which only the astro-physicists and the 
astronomers are entitled to debate. It was when we came to the last lecture (or 
chapter) that some of us felt we were upon more familiar ground. Astronomers, 
even when like Mr Hoyle they confess to a distinct distaste for philosophy and 
regard theology, that unfortunate Moab, as “ my washpot,” rarely write a book 
about the stars without ending on a philosophical note. With engaging panache 
Mr Hoyle takes his rightful place in the procession of the astronomers-in-their- 
courses. The reader will find the greater part of Mr Hoyle’s philosophic digres- 
sions in the last few pages of his book. With Yorkshire candour, a style admirably 
suited to being impressive without being pontifical, Mr Hoyle confesses that we 
are in a dreadful situation, that we have no real clue to our significance, that many 
people welcome religion because it gives them a sense of security in such an 
astronomically fantastic setting, and that he (Mr Hoyle) sees no point to be gained 
by thus attempting to deceive ourselves. All this, if we may say so without grave 
disrespect, was said yesterday. Pascal confessed that the infinite spaces terrified 
him, but was sufficiently perspicacious to point out that Ce n’est point de l’espace que 
Je dois chercher ma dignité, mais c’est du réglement de ma pensée. 

Those who feel themselves challenged, as in a sense we all should, by every 
extension of knowledge about this expanding universe, should reflect with Pascai 
upon the fact that although in space the universe embraces and swallows us as a 
very little thing, yet by thought we ourselves embrace the universe, par /a pensée, 
Je le comprends. Mr Hoyle says that he is unable to see that we have any substantial 
clue to our real significance, but that may be because he himself is unduly modest. 
It may be true that the Universe embraces galaxy upon galaxy, system upon 
system, and that inter-stellar space contains that tenuous gas out of which things 
have their being, but is this a// the Universe contains? Has not Mr Hoyle left 
something out? Has he not left out the man who is telling us all about it? It 
was Whitehead who reminded us that it is a mistake to reckon the totality of phe- 
nomena complete if you leave out the man who does the reckoning. A Universe 
that contains Mr Hoyle and all the people who enjoy listening to him, reading 
him, and discussing him, has more than one substantial clue. But even this is not 
all. In addition to intelligence (not only on this planet but, on Mr. Hoyle’s sup- 
positions, on several other planets), the human race is possessed of beings who 
are capable of discerning that what they know has va/we. Mr Hoyle himself must 
believe this otherwise he would not have felt it worthwhile to tell us about this 
dreadful astronomical situation; for Mr Hoyle is reported as being a man who has 
such a strong sense of values that he dislikes philosophy, bridge, cats, modern 
music, modern art, and likes comfortable chairs, high hills and his own excellent 
company. Existence without value would not be existence, and value without 
existence would not be value. The Universe may be as large as the astronomers 
believe it to be, but since it contains people who believe that it is worthwhile 
to measure it, weigh it, analyse it and write books about it, then the Universe is 
not without clues. “ It is not from space that I get (or lose) my dignity but from 
the control of my thought.” Thought is not just a bare conscious apprehension 
of a fact, it is also a valuation of fact (or supposed fact). No matter how immense 
and dreadful this Universe is there is at least one little corner in this fantastic Ark 
where reason and value have their sway. 

All this has been said before; it was said in the Warburton Lectures, 1931-3. 
Those who read Mr Hoyle’s book and wish to make an assessment of its philo- 
sophic conclusions will find themselves assisted if they turn to God and the 
Astronomers, particularly to the chapters on “ The World of Value” and “ God 
and the World” where the clues which Mr Hoyle says do not exist shine as 
brightly as the constellations set on high. 
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Pascal’s Pensées, with an English translation, brief notes and introduction 
by H. F. Stewart, D.D. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950. 
Pp. xxiv + 543. 215. 


Reviewed by L. Lafuma (Paris) 


THE story of Pascal’s Pensées is a strange one. At his death (August 19, 1662) 
his family collected with the greatest care all the notes he had left for the work 
on Religion on which he had been engaged. In the first place, a copy was made 
of them just as they were found. This Copy (MS. No. 9203) is at present in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 

Confronted with this Copy, the committee which had been instructed to prepare 
the work for publication had three courses open to it. The first was to reproduce 
the Copy just as it stood, but this was rejected. The second was to make use of 
it in an attempt to reconstruct the book Pascal was preparing; a certain amount 
of work was done on this project but it was finally abandoned. The committee 
therefore decided to make a selection, grouping the fragments under various 
headings; this became the Port-Royal edition of 1670. 

Filleau de la Chaise was a member of this Committee, and the Discours sur Jes 
Pensées which he wrote in 1667 is, in our opinion, a summary of the reconstruction 
that had been attempted. 

The late Dr Stewart, in following the outlines of the Discours in his arrangement 
of Pascal’s fragments, was thus absolutely in the Port-Royal tradition. 

The edition which he completed shortly before his death had entailed a very 
great amount of work, and it is a remarkable and unprecedented fact that a scholar 
who was not a Frenchman should have had the ability, the courage and the 
patience to undertake and to carry out successfully an original presentation of 
Pascal’s writings. He needed to have, and he had, a perfect acquaintance with 
the text itself and with all the commentaries which had been made on it for over 
a hundred years. 

From his long association with Pascal—for it was in September 1921 that he 
first proposed, in the French Quarterly, to take Filleau’s Discours as the basis 
for a future edition—Dr Stewart would have acquired, if he had not already 
possessed them, the three virtues which the author of the Pensées set above all 
others: the love of truth, humility and charity. 

The careful accuracy of his Introduction bears witness to his zeal for truth, 
whether historic or literary. He has left out nothing essential. Thanks to the 
general outline he gives, the reader can easily follow the thread that connects 
the fragments. He also points out the sources from which Pascal borrowed, 
and the broad themes of his work, and this enables him to show that Pascal was 
neither a sceptic nor a Fideist. 

Dr Stewart was quite right to publish Pascal’s work in its entirety, and to 
separate the fragments intended for the work on Religion from those which 
lie outside its scope. He has thus avoided a mistake committed by many editors. 
He may perhaps be criticised for including too many fragments among the Notes 
for the Trois Discours sur la Condition des Grands, whereas only two (Nos. 193 and 
215) seem definitely intended for that work, and for taking into consideration 
the Discours sur les Passions de I’ Amour (H) the authenticity of which appeared to 
him, quite rightly, doubtful. 

As for the text itself, it follows the original with the greatest care, so much 
so that it includes fewer errors than most French editions. There are, however, 
a certain number of misprints, almost unavoidable in a bilingual work on this 
scale; in any case the reader can easily correct these for himself, ¢.g. p. 362, 
La Mémoire for Le Mémorial. 

The translation, so far as we are competent to judge, appears excellent and in 
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many cases helps to define more closely the meaning of a phrase. We should 
like, however, to point out one interpretation which seems to us open to 
question: No. 608. Point formaliste (the original has formalistes in the plural) 
should be translated, in our opinion, not formalists instead of a formalistic point. 

Dr Stewart dedicates his work to the memory of Prosper Faugére, by way of 
amende honorable for an unjustified criticism he had once made of that scholar; 
there is a touch of greatness about this act of humility. And finally, he displays 
true Christian charity by addressing no reproach to the editor who had taken 
somewhat hasty advantage of the idea he had put forward in 1921 suggesting 
a new way of arranging the Pensées. 

Dr Stewart’s edition does great honour to his memory. It is a magnificent 
crown to his labours, devoted over long years to the study of a difficult author, 
a prince of thinkers. 

The volume produced by Routledge and Kegan Paul is, by its simplicity, 
clarity and elegance, worthy of the author and of his interpreter. These publishers 
have thus resumed an old tradition, since in 1885 C. Kegan Paul had already 
published a translation from the text of Molinier and in 1893 Routledge published 
that of Basil Bennet. 

This note would not be complete if we failed to mention that since Dr Stewart’s 
death in 1948 the problem of the arrangement of the Pensées has been raised once 
more with a certain sharpness. It has been suggested that Copy 9203 aforemen- 
tioned may perhaps reflect the exact state in which Pascal had left his papers, 
that, as a certain number of these papers are classified, it may in fact represent a 
first draft of his work; and that Filleau may have based his Diéscours upon this 
Copy, since he follows it fairly closely. But all this is another story, and it in no 
way detracts from the value and interest of Dr Stewart’s edition of the Pensées. 


Faith and Duty. By N. G. H. Robinson. London: Gollancz. Pp. x + 


147. 125. 6d. 
Reviewed by C. A. Campbell (Glasgow University) 


Dr ROBINSON is to be congratulated upon the promptitude, as well as upon the 
ability, of his response to the challenge thrown out in Professor H. D. Lewis’s 
Morals and the New Theology. Professor Lewis, it will be remembered, protested 
vigorously against the tendency, in the theologies that stem from Karl Barth, to 
divorce religion entirely from ordinary ethics. It is objectionable on theoretical 
and practical grounds alike, he urged, to set forth as “ religious truths ” doctrines 
about human sin and guilt and responsibility which flatly contradict what appear 
to be inexpungable deliverances of our moral consciousness. 

In Faith and Duty Dr Robinson shows himself well aware that Lewis’s book 
crystallises the reactions to the ‘‘ New Theology ” of a great many persons whose 
judgement merits respect. Indeed he himself sympathises with the revolt in no 
small measure. The earlier and larger part of his essay consists of a searching 
analysis of the “ modern trend,” with special reference to Barth, Brunner, and 
Niebuhr, and Dr Robinson makes a strong case for the view that each of these 
thinkers (though Brunner and Niebuhr at least would deny the charge) is logically 
committed to a doctrine of man which so severs the natural, moral man from God 
as to leave no “ point of contact” for the operation of divine grace. But Dr 
Robinson’s dissatisfaction is much more with the letter than with the spirit of the 
new theologies. These have rendered religion an immense service, he believes, 
by reminding us of the absolute centrality for the Christian faith of certain truths 
which “ Rational” accommodations of the faith are apt to obscure, or even to 
obliterate. The next step must not be a step backwards to “ Liberal Protes- 
tantism.” It must be towards a doctrine which, while doing justice to the claims 
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of secular morality and secular intelligence, also does “ full honour to God’s 
gtace,” and compromises in no way Christian insight into God’s transcendence of 
our sinful humanity. 

The reader, whatever his theological predilections, will find much to stimulate 
thought in the author’s criticisms, in his later chapters, of the views of Dr Tennant 
and Professor Lewis (regarded in this context as representatives of Liberal Pro- 
testantism). Equally worthy of study is Dr Robinson’s careful discussion of the 
limitations of secular morality. But chief interest naturally attaches to Dr 
Robinson’s attempt, in a final chapter, to find a solution of the problem of sin 
which will satisfy the conditions which he has himself accepted as obligatory. 

The problem as formulated by Dr Robinson has two aspects: 

(1) The universal and equal sinfulness of man is an essential tenet of the Chris- 
tian faith. But since this tenet is based, not upon an empirical generalisation about 
individual men, but upon an insight of faith into a defect of man’s nature as such, 
it would seem to imply that sin is inevitable. And then what becomes of man’s 
responsibility, which religion also wishes to retain? And how, again, is this 
tenet to be reconciled with our ordinary moral judgements that some men are 
“* better ” than others ? 

Dr Robinson’s solution seems to be as follows. The Christian insight is of the 
sinfulness of the human race as a collective entity, and the “ sinfulness ” consists 
in “ the this-worldly organisation of human life in all ages and in all areas of the 
earth’s surface.”” The world is, “‘ universally affirmed as a Auman concern, in which 
the human will is law.” Now where we have an “ absolutely joint enterprise ” 
of this kind, with the partners, though taking different rdles, all equally com- 
mitted, in that all acquiesce in the réle taken by the others, we have a situation, 
Dr Robinson declares, in which “the moral consciousness would surely judge 
all the agents to be equally blameworthy.” 

My chief difficulties here are as follows. (a) Either the members of the human 
race can, or they cannot, do other than acquiesce in willing the “ this-worldly 
organisation of life.” If they can, then sinfulness is not an intrinsic, but a merely 
contingent, defect of the human race. If they cannot, does it really make sense to 
call them blameworthy? (4) It is surely just matter of fact that all men do not 
at all times acquiesce equally in the “ this-worldly organisation.” How are we to 
interpret the occasions (doubtless rare) when man—responding, let us agree, to 
God’s grace—consciously aligns himself not with “ this world ” but with the divine 
will? Either the natural man is at least part-agent in the transaction, or he has no 
agency at all. On the former alternative, the universality and equality of human 
sinfulness seems to disappear; on the latter alternative, human responsibility. 

(2) It is a Christian insight that man’s sinfulness is fofa/, not merely partial. 
But if so, what becomes of that “‘ point of contact ” between man and God which 
seems so indispensable if there is to be any response in man to the divine revelation ? 

Dr Robinson’s solution of the problem in this second aspect lies in stressing the 
continuity between ordinary morality, involving the two-dimensional situation of 
love towards man, and that “‘ obedience of faith” which involves the three- 
dimensional situation of love towards God as well as man. The highest exemplar 
of ordinary morality is still “ totally sinful,” since the love of God is totally absent 
from his motivation. But “ the affirmations and achievements of the ordinary 
moral consciousness, defective as they are, are important for the Christian revela- 
tion, providing a point of contact for it in that they are continuous with the rule which 
it seeks to impose.” (Italics mine.) 

I confess I find this very puzzling. If the “ continuity ” between moral good- 
ness and the sinless state of the “ obedience of faith ” is a real continuity, surely 
we must say that men higher in the scale of moral goodness are nearer to sinless- 
ness than those lower in the scale? And in that case we abandon the notion that 
all men are totally sinful. Yet if the continuity is not a real continuity, the moral 
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consciousness of man will not furnish the required point of contact with the 
divine. 

It does not seem to me, then, that Dr Robinson, for all the hard and subtle 
thinking he brings to the enterprise, really succeeds in making the doctrine of the 
universal, equal, and total sinfulness of man any more intelligible, or any less 
objectionable, than the moralist usually finds it. I venture to think that no one 
will succeed so long as it is assumed that the sense of “ sinful” in which it is an 
authentic religious insight that “ all men are equally and totally sinful” is a sense 
which implies the blameworthiness of the “ sinner.” 


Morals Since 1900. By Gerald Heard. London: Andrew Dakers. Pp. 223. 
125. 6d. 
Reviewed by Robert Hamilton (Kensington) 


Mr HEARD’s development as a thinker has been profoundly interesting. He 
began as a scientific and psychological humanist and has slowly become a con- 
vinced theocentric. From the experience of nature he proceeded to the experience 
of God: from the lower psychology of physique and emotion he proceeded to 
the higher psychology of mysticism. He has always been mainly an empiricist. 
He believes that the awareness we have of the immediate material world and of 
our own and other minds, and the awareness of God, are all part of one progressive 
human experience. Against this general background he has worked out two 
important ideas: the expansion of consciousness, whereby man has emerged 
from the lowly experience of nature to the exalted experience of God; and the 
need for integral thought (the nucleus of experience) by which the expansion 
of consciousness can alone come about. The modern world has failed because 
we have isolated and exaggerated the abstracting foreconscious which gives us 
only a partial view of reality, while at the same time the separation of abstract 
and integral thought has produced a dichotomy in our nature which has led to 
neurosis and social disruption. Mr Heard’s more recent aim has been to unite our 
integral awareness of God with the paraphernalia of modern abstract knowledge. 
His work falls into two main parts: the secular (and mostly earlier) scientific and 
psychological books, and the later religious works concerned with prayer and the 
mystical techniques of religious experience. During this later religious period 
he has brought out certain books, of which Morals Since 1900 is one, concerned 
mainly with moral and social problems written in secular terms for the many who 
lack religion. 

Unfortunately the first thirty or so pages of the present book are very badly 
written. The thinking is often incoherent, the writing crude and sometimes 
ungrammatical, the punctuation poor and misleading, and some of the statements 
almost meaningless. No doubt Mr Heard, like so many authors, writes out a 
rough draft rapidly, without stopping, in order to get his material down on paper, 
afterwards organising the ideas and revising the style. (Beethoven’s notebooks 
reveal that many of his greatest themes were very trivial at their inception.) 
Hence the opening pages are often poor because the writer has not got under way; 
but realising that he is only, at this stage, writing for himself, he ploughs on, and 
later the thing begins to shape and flow. There is a grave danger that the 
opening pages of this book may put off new readers and damage Mr Heard’s 
reputation with others. Though the rest of the book improves, and some of it 
is on the high level of his other work, there are signs of haste. It contains some 
of his best things, superbly put, exciting, vivid, profound, but is rather sketchy and 
fragmentary. 

It is divided into four parts, the first (and weakest) dealing with “ The Political 
Process”; the second with “‘ The Changes in the Five Moral Laws ”—Force, 
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Sex, Wealth, The Given Word, Thought; the third with “‘ The Moral Effects of 
Pure Research ”—Cosmology, Biology, Anthropology, Psychology ; and last 
with ‘“ The Three Criteria of Civilisation ””—Law, Education, Health. It will 
be seen at once that the book has an unusual approach; but it is impossible to give 
even the briefest summary of the argument as it unfolds within this framework. 
Among the many fragmentary ideas thrown off from the main argument are some 
remarkably original observations on the psychological, social, and moral origins 
of the detective story and its significance for our time, such as nobody but Mr 
Heard would have thought of, or put in such an exciting way. He is one of the 
most enlightening writers of the day, as well as being one of the most interesting. 
His work exposes the reality, often terrible, always wonderful, that lies behind 
‘our conventional lives. Of course, convention is good and useful, and on the 
natural plane helps us to keep evil and neurosis and all the excessive effects 
of individuality within bounds. But the conventions frequently blind us to the 
strange reality that lies behind them—the power, mystery, good and evil, the 
incalculable spiritual forces at work in the universe. All this Mr Heard’s work 
exposes. We are lifted on to another plane of consciousness, and can never see 
the world in quite the same way again after reading him. Unfortunately, much as 
he admires Christianity and its Founder, he has not yet grasped the significance of 
the evidence for the Christian revelation. Until he does so, his work, for the 
Christian, will remain incomplete—though its general religious importance 
cannot be overestimated. 


Tradition of Freedom. By Georges Bernanos. London: Dennis Dobson. 
Pp. 165. 85. Gd. 
Reviewed by W. R. Inge (Brightwell Manor) 


GEORGES BERNANOs is best known to English readers as the author of a 
charming novel translated from the French under the title The Diary of a Country 
Priest. 1 lent my copy to a Socialist who believes in redistributing private pro- 
perty. I shall never see it again, but my recollection is of a masterpiece in literary 
technique. 

Bernanos left France in disgust in 1938, “‘ after Miinich,” he says, and lived in 
Brazil till the war was nearly over. The opening chapter in this book, of which 
it is the first English edition, is dated January 5, 1945. It does not read like a 
translation at all. It is slashing, angry, colloquial English (not American); some 
sentences, I think, could hardly be turned back into French without considerable 
change. The name of the translator is not given. 

The author is said to have been attached to the Action Frangais. He is intensely 
patriotic, furiously indignant with the shame which Pétain’s surrender brought 
upon his country. We are living, he thinks, in the middle of a revolution, what 
Count Keyserling called La révolution mondiale. State Socialism is the democratic 
form of dictatorship. The adoption of conscription made the subsequent loss of 
civil liberty inevitable. Neither Henry VIII nor Peter the Great nor Louis XIV 
ever thought of conscripting the whole male population, for total war was not 
then thought of. Total mobilisation for war will be followed by total mobilisa- 
tion for peace. Capitalism, Socialism, Communism all rest on the assumption 
that man is an economic animal, unable to free himself from the laws which regu- 
late him. This climate of opinion has produced Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin, 
who have been followed by millions in a strange new idolatry. In modern war 
there is no suffering which men will not undergo, and no atrocity which they will 
not commit. 

Some of the opinions of Bernanos are not easy to understand. He thinks that 
1789 saw a noble uprising in the cause of liberty. He says quite rightly that 
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revolutions always occur in a rising market; they are the result of aspiration, 
not of desperation. But “ be my brother or I will kill you,” is not exactly the 
voice of liberty. Surprisingly, for a Catholic, he thinks that France ought to have 
intervened in Spain to help the Reds, who on the lowest computation murdered 
200,000 harmless people, many of them priests, nuns, and practising Catholics. 
Their victims were sometimes impaled, burnt alive, or otherwise tortured. 

It is also surprising to read that “ more than any other nation, the French have 
been the incarnation of freedom.” This, I think, is quite untenable. Of the 
windy French triad the English have chosen Liberty, the French Equality, the 
Americans Fraternity. The Englishman not only lives on an island; he prefers 
to be an island himself. The Frenchman says “ my master is my enemy.” The 
American likes the “ good mixer,” whom we abominate. Of France Amiel says, 
writing in 1871, “ France will be socialistic and communistic before it will be able 
to realise the Liberal republic, because equality is infinitely easier to establish 
than liberty, and felling a hundred trees a shorter business than making one grow.” 

The tone of the book is one of scorn and vituperation. “ Fools! fools!” is 
reiterated from beginning to end. But this is not the way to deal with the most 
difficult and terrible problems which humanity has ever had to solve. The 
Erewhonian diatribes against the machine age are very one-sided. Technical 
inventions have greatly diminished the amount of heavy manual drudgery, and 
have probably benefited the wage-earners more than the employers. “* The vile 
despotism of the majority is a slow infection that does not breed fever. Now that 
a country’s voters are bought wholesale, the sole reason for a politician’s exist- 
tence is to get his commission on the deal.” Government by counting heads is 
certainly absurd, but what is the alternative? As Bernard Shaw said, we need a 
politically trustworthy anthropometric machine, and we have not found one. 

In judging recent history the maxim andi alteram partum is equally necessary. 
In 1940 the military position of France, as soon as the Maginot line was pierced 
and Italy entered the war, was quite hopeless. If resistance had been continued, 
Paris would have been sacked and perhaps burnt. Even for Germany there is 
something to be said. Rauschning’s Makers of Destruction shows what the most 
intelligent Germans were saying. They had no natural frontier on the East. 
The power of Russia was increasing year by year. The danger was from Russia, 
the old imperialistic, land-hungry Russia, not from Communism. It was now or 
never for Germany; a preventive war might drive Russia beyond the Volga 
and make Germany secure. Was it not the same with us? Can we honestly say 
that we risked losing everything for the sake of the Serbians or the Poles? Japan 
was fearfully overpopulated, and “‘ Asia for the Asiatics ” was an attractive slogan. 

Dr Johnson said that anxiety about public affairs never spoiled anyone’s dinner. 
We all live in deadly fear, and the fear is well justified. Civilisation is in imminent 
danger, but we shall not escape by calling each other fools or knaves, though there 
are plenty of both among us. 


The Whig Interpretation of History. By Herbert Butterfield. London: Bell. 
Pp. 132. 75. 6d. (First published 1931.) 
Reviewed by H. W. Stephenson (Lewes, Sussex) 


Tuts book, terse and tidy, of which a new issue now appears, contains 
a lively, and often illuminating, discussion of the underlying assumption of the 
historian, of the historical process itself, of judgments of value and moral 
judgments in history, and of the art of the historian. 

For readers of the H1pperT JOURNAL, an enumeration of the many errors 
attributed, by Professor Butterfield, to “ whig” writers would be of less interest 
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than allusion to one or two matters to which they would, as may be supposed, 
give more than ordinary attention. Among the errors are over-dramatisation 
and undue simplification of processes incalculably complex. “It is not,” says 
Professor Butterfield, ‘‘ by a line but by a labyrinthine piece of network that one 
would have to make the diagram of the course by which religious liberty has 
come down to us, for this liberty comes by devious tracks and is born of strange 
conjunctures, it represents purposes marred perhaps more than purposes achieved, 
and it owes more than we can tell to many agencies which had little to do with 
either religion or liberty.” These are salutary words for all those prone to suppose 
that religious liberty derives solely from some progressive movement or from 
the declamations of particular individuals, and not from the clash and the inter- 
actions of agencies of many kinds. 

Professor Butterfield is well assured that the primary assumption of all attempts 
to understand the men of the past must be the belief that we can in some degree 
enter into minds that are unlike our own. Furthermore, “ we go to the past to 
discover not facts only but significances. It is necessary that we should go with 
instinct and sympathy alive and all our humanity awake.” But “ above all it is 
not the rdle of the historian to come to what might be called judgments of 
value,” whilst questions of moral responsibility lie “altogether outside the 
particular world where the historian does historical thinking,” though, as is 
added, it is not within his competency to say that there is no such thing. But, 
apparently, it is to be within his competency to write as though there were no 
such thing unless, indeed, he is describing how something happened because 
one or many had the idea of it. How things come to be is the historian’s first 


concern. “‘ Faced with the poisonings of which Alexander VI is accused, it is 


for the historian to be merely interested, merely curious to know how such things 
came to happen.” To describe how an event happened requires, always, 
considerable imaginative insight, unless human agency is left out of the reckoning 


and no account is taken of mixed motives and of all the various urges which 
appear entirely irrational and purposeless. The most that can be achieved is a 
neat assessment of the truth such as may be, and often is, serviceable to us, 
though the description embodying it can have no absolute value. In respect of 
moral judgments, Professor Butterfield says that they are by their very nature 
absolute, “in the sense that it is pointless to make them unless one can claim 
definitely to be right.”” Some of our moral judgments upon ourselves, as must 
be admitted, are caricatures of the truth—anything but definitely right, and yet, 
in spite of that ugly fact, by continuing in such judgments upon ourselves we 
arrive nearer to the truth about ourselves than if we abstained from them altogether, 
merely because they could have no absolute value. Though not absolute, they 
are not entirely pointless. A part of our understanding of ourselves depends 
upon them, as our understanding of others rests on appraisements which we can 
no way make absolute. Professor Butterfield allows that “ the description of a 
man’s characteristics, the analysis of a mind and personality, are, subject to 
obvious limits, part of the whole realm of historical interpretation,” but he postu- 
lates “‘ secret recesses of the personality where man’s final moral responsibility 
resides.” But is it not into the secret recesses of personality that the historian must 
enter, again with imaginative insight, even to discover how things come to 
happen? Analysing a mind and personality, with a// his humanity awake, he 
may have perceptions such as lead him to make a moral judgment which, though 
less than absolute, is not wholly without point. No one of his readers will think 
that he is infallible any more than they will think that he knows exactly and 
unerringly how things happen. Should he make the moral judgment, it is not 
“history raised into something like the mind of God,” since it is not history at all. 
And that may perhaps be said of a not inconsiderable part of any description of 
“how things come to happen.” Here, there is no attempt to conduct an argument 
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or to anathematise what Professor Butterfield has to say about a far from simple 
issue, but rather the giving an illustration of how thought provoking his narrative 
often is and how, as in this instance, the reconciliation between one affirmation 
and another may not be immediately seen. All readers will agree, when he says 
that the historian “is the less a historian if by any moral judgment he puts a stop 
to his imaginative endeavour, and if through moral indignation he cuts short the 
effort of historical understanding.” 


Testament for Social Science. By Barbara Wootton. George Allen and Unwin. 
Pp. vii + 197. 155. 
Reviewed by D. J. McCracken (Birmingham University) 


Mrs WoorrTon, who is Professor of Social Studies in the University of London, 
describes her book as “‘ an essay in the application of scientific methods to human 
problems.” It is, in fact, a brilliant survey of the contemporary situation as 
observed by a mind unusually sensitive to both its amusing and sinister aspects 
and recorded by the pen of a literary artist. The attractiveness of Mrs Wootton’s 
style should not, however, be allowed to soothe the reader into a failure to recog- 
nise that he is here confronted with the central problems both of scientific method 
and of our civilisation. On some of these problems the author’s touch is indeed 
too light: her reduction of scientific laws to “‘ association ” is facile and involves 
an underestimation of the problem of causality, which, though its death is pro- 
claimed at regular intervals, will not lie down. The general argument of her own 
book presupposes the validity of causal connections in unique, non-recurrent 
historical situations. And in her descriptions of the more tragic results of human 
folly, the laughter which often breaks through, though kindly and tolerant, is 
sometimes a distraction. 

The early chapters give a clear exposition of the fundamental theoretical pro- 
blems of scientific method, without ever losing sight of the social background 
and responsibility of science. The author displays a rare gift of seizing upon what 
in other studies is relevant to her own. Every page testifies to wide and critical 
reading in subjects too often neglected by social scientists, for example, in general 
philosophy, theology and esthetic theory. Testament for Social Science would 
indeed provide an “ Introduction to Philosophy ” much more lively and stimulat- 
ing than the majority of books with this title. 

Mrs Wootton has no doubt that, in spite of technological advancement, the 
mental climate of our age is “‘ pre-scientific.” To our pre-scientific mental habits 
rather than to “‘ materialism” or moral degeneracy she ascribes many of the 
major problems of our time. She is thus a “ rationalist” in one of the many 
senses of that ambiguous term, and, incidentally, a utilitarian: she places herself 
in the tradition of Bentham and Mill. For the perpetuation of unscientific 
thinking, especially about human problems, she ascribes much of the blame to 
the Churches, deploring, for example, official “ worship ” in schools. She speaks 
with unusual frankness of the way in which intellectual development may be, 
and has been, obstructed by superstitions. Her remarks on these topics are 
naturally among the most provocative in a provocative book (for instance the 
shocking footnote on p. 65); but it is refreshing to find a professor advocating a 
frankly agnostic approach to education at a time when too many “ educationists ” 
clamour for indoctrination of one kind or another. If all agnostics were as civi- 
lised as Mrs. Wootton, most of us would view their ascendancy without alarm; 
but neither is this so nor is their ascendancy likely. Indeed one of the most 
important unresolved problems in this book is that of how the unenlightened 
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business-men, politicians, editors and ecclesiastics who in fact run the world 
(having the power) are to be converted to a scientific attitude to social problems. 
Diagnosis, however witty and intuitive, is not enough. 

As usual with thinkers who are ahead of their time, Mrs Wootton’s destructive 
arguments are more convincing than her constructive suggestions. We can 
applaud when she exposes, for example, astrological superstitions, linguistic 
confusions, and the absurdly unscientific character of the party system in British 
democracy. We can agree with her in denouncing dogmatic Marxism and dog- 
matic Toynbeeism as “ blind alleys ”—at least in so far as she establishes their 
dogmatic character. Chapter IV on Blind Alleys is one of the most interesting 
in the book. In Chapter V, on Science and Metaphysics, Mrs Wootton occasion- 
ally comes near to getting out of her depth, though she has simplified the problem 
by identifying metaphysics with theology. She is hard on the Christian apologists, 
yet leaves us feeling that they usually deserve it. 

But has she a panacea? No doubt she has worked out for herself a “ philo- 
sophy ” which enables her to integrate theory and practice and confront the world 
as a confident critic and a contributor to “ rationality ”; but is such integration 
and consistency possible to-day outside certain academic (and perhaps ecclesias- 
tical) “‘ islands ” ? 

Mrs Wootton does demonstrate that the social sciences have an instrumental 
value superior to unscientific methods; but the Nazis, for example, knew this 
very well, and exploited it where it helped them; and the worst masters of 
capitalist exploitation are quite prepared to be scientific in their methods of study- 
ing and controlling markets. In saving or advancing civilisation, we are, however, 
concerned with ends and non-instrumental values. Mrs Wootton sees this quite 
clearly, but does little more than hint that the social sciences may somehow help 
in other than an instrumental way. These hints, contained mainly in the last three 
chapters—Science and Morals and Science and the Arts and the Conclusion—are among 


“ec 


the vaguest and most unsatisfactory passages in an otherwise lucid book. 


“ 


It is significant that, for her last word, Mrs Wootton appeals to “ reason” 
rather than “ science,” quoting Leonard Woolf} thus: “‘ The ‘ sordid and savage 
story of history has been written by man’s irrationality, and the thin precarious 
crust of civilisation which has from time to time been built over the bloody mess 
has always been built by reason.’” To me at least it is clear that by “ reason” 
in this context Mr Woolf meant not merely the scientific means to any end, but 
also the intelligent judgement and selection of ends and values. 

This criticism may seem to fail to do justice to Mrs Wootton’s own attempt to 
define the moral end in terms of “ the double goal of mental and physical health.” 
Her advocacy of “‘ full normal development ” in Chapter VI may arouse consider- 
able sympathy. But surely the interpretation of full normal development is 
entirely relative to the end for which development is sought? The regular army 
drill-sergeant has a double goal of mental and physical health which I am certain 
would shock Mrs Wootton; and which certainly contrasts with the full normal 
development of professors of social or indeed any other kind of science. 

We must surely seek ends and values which can be common to corporal and 
curate, to don and dustman, and additional to the utilitarian ends of their professions. 
This quest is a distinctively ethical and philosophical one; and no amount of 
argument, however brilliant, can transform it into a problem susceptible of solu- 
tion by the methods of empirical or mathematical science—whatever prefixes 
we may give to “ science.” 

Mrs Wootton thus leaves unsolved at least two major problems: the technical 
one of converting to “science” the devotees of power; and the philosophical 
one of the determination of ultimate and intrinsic values. 


% Listener, June 9, 1949. 
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Living by Zen. Pp. 187. 155. Essays in Zen-Buddhism. Pp. 348. 155. 
Manual of Zen-Buddhism. Pp. 192. 15s. By D. T. Suzuki. London: 
Rider & Co. 

Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


MAHAYANA Studies had formerly been patronised in the West mainly by French 
and French-influenced scholarly circles (French, Belgian and Russian-Polish 
schools). ‘To-day we are confronted with three books on Zen-Buddhism written 
in English. It is a courageous undertaking, in spite of the economic difficulties, 
to introduce in three volumes, to the English-speaking world, the mature fruits 
of Professor Suzuki’s former and present studies on Zen-Buddhism. These three 
books contain some of his works already published in English or Japanese together 
with his more recent unpublished essays. Under the auspices of, and with intro- 
ductory notes by its President, the Buddhist Society, London, and the publishing 
firm of Messrs. Rider & Co., present this Mahayana School of thought, especially 
favoured in Japan. 

Zen-Buddhism is not a true Samyavdda of extreme negativism and despair of 
all given facts. However, Zen-Buddhism also produces such puzzling statements 
as in the Manual of Zen-Buddbism, p. 42, “ Andgdmin means ‘ Not-coming.’ 
There is really no ‘ Not-coming’ and fherefore (italics by reviewer) he is called 
an Andgamin.” Or p. 45, “ What is known as a true idea, is a no-idea and for this 
reason is called a true idea.” Or else p. 49: “the Tathagata has the thirty-two 
marks of a ‘Great Man’ and therefore the Tathdgata is not to be seen by the 
thirty-two marks.” Is this utter nihilation of all known or postulated forms and 
abolition of all acknowledged logical standards of the mutual exclusiveness of 
Aand Non-A? Or is it—to exemplify only on the last quotation—that though a 
definite number of thirty-two marks is stated, by this very number the Totality 
is reached? Is it that the voidness or fulness of the Whole which is the All 
(Totality) includes therefore also the None? Zen-Buddhism, too, ventures into 
the sphere of the Supra-logical as the Highest, the no-more-attachment even to 
logical reasoning and definitions. In so far Zen conforms with the extreme 
Sinyavada schools of the Mahayana. But the special position of Zen-Buddhism 
and the reason for its appeal to the Japanese thinkers, the same reason why it 
may be of some help also to the Western world of to-day is this: Though reaching 
as the final aim beyond all the limitations of ego, name and form, of definition, 
reasoning and other wordly values, it only gradually gives up the Concrete. 
Slowly it leads up to the sphere in which subjective emotion, psychological states 
of mind and logical discrimination do not matter any more and cease to exist. 
In so far Zen-Buddhism is no mere Sanyavdda, no mere teaching of indifference 
towards acceptance and refusal of dogma, but provides at the same time a concrete, 
safe scaffold of gradual detachment, of didactive and psychological development 
before reaching the last aim. 

Zen-Buddhism ascends in steps like the Indian Yoga. First a preliminary stage 
of disciplinary training is called for. Physical endurance and unlimited psycho- 
logical patience have first to be attained. After having reached the first necessary 
footholds, the disciple develops his mental capacities and climbs onwards to the 
culminating point. This is reached when a sudden flash of enlightenment reveals 
to him a sphere beyond logical truths and truisms. He has now attained a reli- 
gious region where the voidness and emptiness of all worldly values of single- 
ness and subjective experience have become evident. 

The key-point and turning-point of the Zen path lies in the sudden trans- 
formation of the mind and this is reached by the Zen aspirant after gradual self- 
training aided by his guru. Astonishing for the outsider are the rough and material- 
istic means by which this sudden transformation is reached. A kick, a slap given 
by the teacher or by any ordinary person to the Zen pupil may result in the sudden 
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shock of his enlightenment. Is it that the humiliation and the unexpectedness of 
the shock suddenly allow the disciple to realise the worthlessness of his own person 
and with it the worthlessness of all worldly conditions?! Or does the merely 
biological process of this ‘‘ shock-treatment,” which releases certain fluids in the 
glands of the body or brain, transform his physical and thus his psychological 
state of mind? Shock is a disturbance in the lower world and is thus assumed to be 
an opening to the higher sphere of re-orientation. Why is it that this one sudden 
moment results in more than transitory effects? These are questions which the 
non-initiated puts to the Zen and tries to understand. The preparations leading 
to this spontaneous moment of enlightenment had gone on step by step con- 
sciously through bodily and intellectual training to which the reading of, and con- 
centration on, Mahayana satras had played their part also. The tension of the 
progressive preparation and the patience of expectation had subconsciously 
prepared for the climax which is reached by the “trauma ” of the unexpected 
sudden shock, resulting in an emotional upheaval. The visible relief takes place 
in a sudden outburst of laughter or tears. The balance of the ordinary con- 
sciousness is now upset and its level is changed to a super-individual conscious- 
ness and awareness. Zen, which in its preparatory stages makes use of intense 
sober and deliberate concentration of will and intellect, now reaches the religious 
elation and emotion which its rival sects, for instance the Shingon and the Amida 
schools of Japan, had already accepted as the initial basis of their whole teaching. 
For these Japanese sects Bhakti, the emotional surrender to the various aspects 
of divine personalities, is not only their aim, but already a part of their way to 
Salvation. Zen, on the other hand, is an atheistic Mahdyana sect. It is not 
nourished by emotional visualisation of the “‘ Western Paradise” of Amitabha or 
emotional devotion to certain s#ra-texts or their parts. Even in the highest stage 
of enlightenment the seeker in Zen (Sanskrit dhyana, meditation) does not concen- 
trate on any specified form or aspect of a Buddha or Bodhisattva, but on the 
essence of all Buddhahood potential in all men and activated in all Buddhas. 
Only at the end Zen attains the rank and the appeal of a religion. Revelation is 
only the final culminating-point of the shock-enlightenment. 

As such the appeal of Zen, especially for the Samurai classes, lies in its combina- 
tion of many human capacities: physical fortitude and patient endurance, train- 
ing of intellect and will-power, intensity of subjective consciousness and awareness 
—and in the end the resolution of all these preliminary qualities into their oppo- 
sites, or rather even beyond the notion of opposites, into the all-embracing Void. 
The method of attaining Zen has its appeal to many types: to the quietist, to 
the intellectual, to the slow and gradual-goer, to the ecstatically and emotionally 
quick. ‘The result is spontaneity which eliminates the former gradual develop- 
ment. Discipline and concentration of body, will and intellect culminate in their 
own extinction. 

In these three volumes Dr Suzuki provides translations of fundamental doc- 
trines expressed in s#tras and didactic anecdotes and their compilation in his own 
theoretical surveys. He has enriched and considerably enhanced their instruction 
by the additional presentation of the teachings in illustrations. The portraits of the 
main Zen patriarchs, their tense expression, e.g. that of Bodhidharma, the founder 
of Zen-Buddhism, teach us at one look much about the tendency inherent in Zen 
thought. Excellent captions are added to these inserted illustrations which help 
much to the understanding of the pictures concerned and their historical back- 
ground. But Dr Suz:ki gives more than the mere psychological approach in 
his illustrations of the Zen leaders. He shows that it is possible not only to instruct 
by portraying the main exponents of the teaching, but also by venturing to 


1 To this interpretation compare L. de Vallée Poussin’s translation of the Abhidharma Kosa, 
Ch. VI, 55: “Only when this ‘ terreur-dégott’ has arisen, one is induced to enter the path of 


Liberation.” 
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illustrate abstract visions and concepts of thought. Thus Dr Suzuki provides a 
direct approach and an immediate understanding of the thought by means of the 
eye and its vision of the thought. Any ambiguity still remaining in the texts 
themselves is here excluded by the simplifying approach through the eye. Tangible 
concrete means are here employed for the attainment of the Super-tangible. The 
reviewer herself has used for many years the same device in her lectures as an 
approach to thought. She attempted to present an abbreviated form of verbal 
instruction by using graphic representation of the main notions in charts. She 
hopes soon to publish her Hindu Thought in Illustrations as a further elucidation of 
the main Hindu systems. Dr Suzuki, the past-master of Zen-Buddhism, thus 
provides for her a welcome corroboration of her own pedagogical method. 

These three books on Zen-Buddhism will greatly help the West to the under- 
standing of a strange, but powerful system of Eastern thought. 


The Book of Common Prayer and the Worship of the Non-Anglican Churches. 
Friends of Dr. Williams’s Lecture. By William D. Maxwell. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 36. 25. 6d. 

Reviewed by A. Elliott Peaston (Dromore, Co. Down) 


THE Book of Common Prayer has received encomiums from unexpected 
quarters. The late Thomas Hardy, who was scarcely a conventional Anglican, 
once observed: “‘ The Liturgy of the Church of England is a noble thing. So 
are Tate and Brady’s Psalms. These are the things that people need and should 
have.” But the charm of the Anglican liturgy, though felt by many Englishmen, 
tends to lose its spell across the Tweed. It is the more interesting, therefore, 
that a Scottish scholar should testify to the remarkable influence of the Book of 
Common Prayer on the worship of Non-Anglican Churches, alike in England 
and Scotland. Dr W. D. Maxwell is to be congratulated on a concise but lucid 
exposition of this theme in his Dr Williams’s Lecture. This should prove a 
valuable guide to the student seeking a glimpse of this field. Moreover, excellent 
Notes provide the more serious enquirer with detailed lists of authorities. It 
will be noted how many of these are to be found at Dr. Williams’s Library. But 
it may be of service to the reader interested in the fourth section to be reminded 
of the fine collections of semi-Arian and Biblical Unitarian liturgies in the libraries 
of Manchester College, Oxford, and the Unitarian College, Manchester. 

Dr Maxwell’s introductory section of “‘ The Service Books of the Reformed 
Churches ” presents conclusions based on his own researches and expounded in 
his John Knox’s Genevan Service Book. The Calvinian cultus influenced the compilers 
of the Book of Common Prayer. Later, in the nineteenth century the Prayer 
Book was to influence Presbyterian worship, when the Scots had lost, or only 
imperfectly remembered, their own inheritance. It has been left for our day to 
restore the true Scottish tradition, derived not from Matins but the Eucharist. 

That the Book of Common Prayer is not confined to the Anglican Communion 
is now common knowledge, a fact which, says Professor Ratcliff, is a supreme 
testimony to its abiding worth. Dr Maxwell gives full recognition to this impor- 
tant development of Christian history. He traces the attempts of Churchmen and 
English Presbyterians in the eighteenth century to shorten and unify Sunday 
Morning Service. As late as 1858 an English squire was complaining to Lord 
Ebury how “ wearied to death” he had been by devotions lasting from 11 a.m. 
to 2.20 p.m.! Many of these abridgements were attempts, as Dr Maxwell says, 
“to accommodate the Book of Common Prayer to Arian or Unitarian doctrine.” 
But there is danger in the use of the word “ Arian” here. For the “ Arianism” 
of Clarke, Whiston and others was not identical with the Arianism of the fourth 
century. Clarke and his school did not regard Christ as a created being. The 
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name of the old heresy was bandied by theological opponents, anxious to 
discredit them. 

Dr Maxwell’s reference to the attempts of that time to “ improve ” the liturgy 
is reminiscent of the worthy Biblical translator who described the Daughter of 
Herodias as “‘a young lady who danced with inimitable grace and elegance! ” 


Greek Religious Thought. By F. M. Cornford. Pp. xxxv + 252. 
Greek Historical Thought. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Pp. xxxiv + 256. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons. tos. 6d. each. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Tarrant (London University) 


Two of the earliest volumes in the valuable ‘“‘ Library of Greek Thought ” series 
(the one appeared originally in 1923, the other in 1924) are here re-issued, with 
ample justification both in their own merits and in the needs of the present time. 
To the first a brief memoir of the author (who died seven years ago) is contributed 
by Sir Ernest Barker, who continues in editorial charge of the series; to the 
second its author himself adds a further preface. Otherwise, the books are re- 
prints, not revised editions apart from a few matters of detail. 

With good reason Greek thought continues to be variously presented and re- 
presented to the modern world, while each generation finds (in affinity or in 
contrast) its own response. The method of this particular series is dramatic 
rather than descriptive, in that it offers translated passages from the ancient 
writers themselves in place of any extended re-statement of their message. At the 
same time each volume contains a valuable introduction, while the very selection 
and arrangement of the material amply expresses the compiler’s own genius and 
witnesses to his power of interpretation. The two books now under review show 
in this respect an interesting contrast. Professor Cornford’s plan follows the now 
accepted and familiar sequence of the development of Greek religion, grouping 
the material mainly in a chronological order, while recognising also parallel lines 
of growth. He variegates his presentation by choosing translations by many 
hands (including his own) in prose or in verse. His study is limited to the classical 
age from Homer to the time of Alexander. Professor Toynbee’s survey ranges 
over the vast period from Homer to the time of Heraclius in the seventh 
century A.D. He sets out his matter under an independent scheme of classification 
—the Prefaces of historians; the Philosophy of History (with sub-sections); the 
Art of History; and a pair of Epilogues to finish. Except for three verse render- 
ings by Dr Gilbert Murray, the translations in this volume are in prose and mainly 
by the compiler’s own hand. 

In this matter of translation, the specialist reader will find it interesting to com- 
pare the rendering and style of the two editors with each other in passages which 
they both include (e.g. a long section from Hesiod’s Works and Days, or some pot- 
tions from Thucydides) and with other well-established English versions. Pro- 
fessor Toynbee in his preface defends his adoption for the most part of a modern 
and fairly sophisticated, as against an archaistic style in rendering the ancient texts; 
his argument is of interest and value to every classical student, in its emphasis on 
the need to recognise and represent the real maturity of spirit of the Greek writers. 
Each volume contains some gems of translation; take for instance Cornford’s 
rendering (p. 18) of the lament of Achilles in Hades—‘‘I would rather be on 
earth as the hired servant of another, in the household of a landless man with 
little to live on, than be king over all the dead ”; or Toynbee’s version (p. 19) of 
a famous sentence of Thucydides—‘‘I have tried to produce a permanent con- 
tribution to knowledge rather than an ephemeral sour de force ””—or, again, his 
completely modern treatment (p. 46) of the preface to the Gospel of St Luke. 

But it was not for the specialist (though he may be grateful for them) that these 
volumes were primarily intended. Again in ou~ day they challenge the modern 
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mind to find relevance and profit in the thought of the far past. Professor 
Cornford has not lived to re-evaluate, for another post-war generation, the abiding 
truths of Greek religion; but his sensitive judgement leaves its legacy, “‘ voiceful 
for those who understand,” in this objective presentation of the confident 
humanism underlying the anthropomorphic cults of Olympus, the message of 
divine justice uttered by the great poets, and those undertones of mystical faith 
which throughout his career had for his mind a special appeal. For some to-day 
the religion of Hellenism in its liberal serenity may be found to counteract modern 
excesses and bigotries as surely and sanely as the art of Hellenism confronts 
visual distortions which in this age are held up for admiration. Cornford’s study 
of Greek religion as such fitly ends where it does, leaving out of account those 
later fusions which produced the curious conglomerate of Hellenistic times, 
deeply influential for European thought and practice, but no longer Greek in 
essence. 

Professor Toynbee, still active in his field of study, points out strikingly in his 
second preface the need to re-think the lessons of history in the light of our own 
experience. His wide survey covers not only the grand success of Hellenic civi- 
lisation but the eleven centuries of its decline, up to “ final dissolution in the last 
phase of the break-up of the Roman Empire in the seventh century of the Chris- 
tian era” (p. xxix). The writers he quotes all employ the Greek language, which 
survives (in this field as in that of verse) with remarkable purity down to the 
Byzantine age—still Greek, for all the contrast between the direct simplicity of 
Herodotus and the affectations of Theophylactus Simocatta. And in more than 
language they deserve their name, in that amid all changes of environment and 
outlook they exhibit the struggle to uphold the standards of Hellenism against 
tyranny and degeneration. The Greek world, beset by the impact of alien forces, 
grapples with the problems of human destiny and duty in ways startlingly com- 
parable to our experiences to-day. These writers speak to us as Professor 
Toynbee reminds us (p. xxix) of ‘‘ world wars and class wars, cultural encounters 
at close quarters between peoples with sharply different social heritages, atrocities 
and acts of heroism, and all the other enigmatic patterns, woven in the parti- 
coloured web of Good and Evil, that stimulate human minds to wrestle with the 
paradoxes of Human Nature.” Sobered by his profound and tragic interpreta- 
tion of history, we may accept the warning—and sadly admit the irony—of his 
final word: ‘In A.p. 1950 we have even more to learn from Greek historical 
thought than we had in A.p. 1924.” 
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